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Vol. WI. Au Dos 1878. No. 8. 
| Jo Many Inquiring Friends. 
me ICI 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR,OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS. 


While L earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,”’ and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the sha of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall 
try to encourage eyery one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,’ but have unlimited confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people ip emg are you have enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 
have your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implements, is patented. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every se ge whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 20% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175g by 914 outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you 
yourself can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about L5e., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened honey without — 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as g % 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
poy het eed are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

y The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 

Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature aione, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter fs not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as 1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of vou. Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 
liberately answered in the above, if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written & 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I cun do. Your busy friend, NOVICE, 
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Contents of this Number. 


Clipping Queens’ Wings; Unqueening; Intro- 

ducing 

Is Honey Healthy 

Hatching - seen Under a Sitting Hen, and 
Getting Them Fertilized Without Intro- 


X, 

Bee-Killer—Asilus Missouriensis 

Fuel for Smokers; Small Brood Nest 

Size of Fdn. for Brood Frames; Fastening Fdn. 
into frames; Honey Pitchers Wanted 

Introducing; Angr Swarms; Do Hens Eat Bees. 

A Visit with one of the A B C Class 

Clipping Queens, the Sequel; Will Toads Catch 
Bees; Patents 

Another Comb Holder 

, From the Egy to the Bee 

‘Foreman’s Eureka Fdn. Fastener 

My Automatic Swarming Hobby; Some Won- 
PEL POUNMOTIES £05 55 o.0 5 55. ss cca cc ocs eens 2 

Comb Fdn. at One Operation 

Experience in Queen Buying; Painting Hives 
Inside; A Good Day’s Work 

The Growler, 


Making Section ea, ‘ca Putting Them To- 
ess snakes hp aiwhhen' sc bax spe conceee™ 2 

STS Ce ee ’ 
Ventilation; How to Transfer 
Honey Dew 
oe A a adds Sic ora bsine AUN WRN EE 
Italianizing 
King Birds 
Locust 

* Moving Bees 


Friend Butler's Apiary 
Drone Bee 


Yhat To Do; A Short Chapter on Robbing; 

Queens; 

Blasted Hopes 

What a Wamen Did; Dipping Plates of Wood; 
Strengthening the Combs by Wires............ 2 

Honey Dew, Etc.; After Swarming in Ore Day; 
Cypress For Hives; Bee Stings as a Reme- 
dial Agent; Swarming T SURE kad densabienhes's 

Proportion of Hybrids Among the Dollar 
Queens; Scissors for Clipping Queens’ 
Wings; Staining Wood for Sections; White- 
wood, or Tulip; Moving Bees Short Dis- 
tances,Transferring, Etc.; Clipping Queens’ 
Wings, Se pa, See ere 2 

Views of Apiaries; Clover, why Bees will not 
at times Work on It; Reserve Queens; Bees 
that won’t Work 

Unusual Killing of Drones, and How to Pre- 
vent It; Absconding with a Caged Queen 
and Eggs inthe Hive; Hive Making; Ab- 
sconding Bees; Reply to Geo. O. Churchill.. 

Botany of Honey Plants; Mother Wort, Rabbit 
re Stone Clover, Wild Clover, Buffalo 
Clover 


THERE, are 3,861 of ‘you, ‘my friends, who take 
GLEANINGS. 


WE can send larvae by mail, even if we cannot 
send queens, and a great many are rearing beauti- 
ful queens from the larvae. The only trouble is 
they are liable to prove hybrid, and the larvae must 
not be’over two days out of the hives. Order from 
some one who has an importe d queen near you. 


AFTER receiving friend Nellis’ advertisement, we 
sent at once fora sample of the new fdn. We re- 
ceived the following ona postal, just before going 
to press, and this is all we can tell you about it. 

lam sorry to say that we ean’t send a sample of 
the new comb, inside of 3 or4 days. The lot Lexpect 
to sell is made by another party, and although I 
have seen itin practical use, 1 haven't a sample 
here just now. J. H. NEULIs. 

Canjoharie, N. Y., July 25th, 1878 


LATEST NEWS FROM THE “SEAT OF wan.” 
* July 0th. “It never rains but it pours.” Queens 
are pouring in a us at the rate of 50 or 40 a day, 
and “nary a one” can we send out. The Express 





*. 


Co’s have “gone back on" their 10¢ arrangement 
and queens can only be sent at the usual rates, not 
less than 25c. I do not know what we shall do, 
unless other goods are ordered with the queens to 
lessen the express charges. I will guarantee safe 
delivery at your express offices, but you must pay 
the charges whatever they may be. 

te « THIS NOTICE IS TO TAKE THE PLACE OF ALB 
OTHERS IN THIS NO. No more queens wanted at 
present. 





Semen of senpennihite ipnettos will ‘te inserted { tn 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
nails of 30 cents each cmebentie or $3, 00 per year. 


a ee 


$1. 00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 30c each insertion, or $3,00 per year. 








‘Those whose names appear be low agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. 


*E. W. Hale, Wirt C. H., West Va. 
*A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 7-6 
*J. Shaw & Son, Chatham Centre, Medina Co., Oo. tf 
*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-1 
A. Cox, White Lick, Boone Co., Ind. To 
*J.M.C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. 7-12 
*J. E. Walcher, Millersville, Christian Co., Ill. 39 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. Sttd 
*J. B. Keeler, Cerlinville, Hl. Bat) 
*0. H. Townsend, Hubbardston, Ionia Co., Mich. 
*E. L. Rozier, St. Genevieve, Mo. 
*Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. - 2 
*J. Oatman & Sons, Dundee, Ill. 4-0 
J.T. Scott, Crawfish Springs, Ga. 4-10 
*J. R. Landes, Albion, Ashland Co., O. 4tfd 
*C. H. Stordock, Durand, Win. Co., ill. 4-8 
*J. A. Bingham, Volant, Law. Co., Pa. 4-10) 
*Mont. Wyrick, Cascade, Dubuque Co., Towa. 
*Ila Michener, Low Banks, Ont., Can. 
*J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Ky 
*J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. Y ork. 
*E. B. Plunket, Atlanta, Ga. 
*Geo. E. Clark, Medina, O. 
*Willianrson & Bro., ow lage | Ky. 
*Chas. McClave, New London, O. 
*H. S. Elkins, Kennedy, Chaut. Co., N. York. 
*T. G. McGaw, Monmouth, Warren Co., Ils. 
*W.C. Gillett, LeRoy, Gen. Co. 1s ae 
H. S. Hampton, Pavilion, Kal. Co., Mich. 
Valentine & Son, Carlinville, Ils. 
*W.D. Wright, Knowersv ille. Albany Co., N. 
*A. Cox, White Lick, Boone Co., Ind., 
*C. H. Wood, Medina, O. 


Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

M.S. West, Pontiac, Mich. 6-11 
Isaac L. Parker, MeMinnville, Warren Co., Tenn. oe 
G. W. Simmons, Newark, Del. 

F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Tl. 
J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. esa 

H. 8. Elkins, Kennedy, Chaut. Co., N. Y. 

A. A. _Fradenburg, Port Washington, ‘O. 


1-12 





Bees for Sale. - 


We whose names appear below agree to sell a 
good colony of italian bees with tested queen, in 
new one story hive, for $10.00. if in an old hive, 
$1.00 less. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


For description of the various articles, see our 
Ywelfth Edition Circular and Price List ‘found in 
May No., Vol. VI, or mailed on ap sera ngewer 

For directions How to Make ail these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A BC of nee Culture. 

This Price List to be taken in place of those of 
former date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
column of figures ; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required, 

Canada postage on merchandise is limited to 8% 
and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. 





OZ., 
15 Arn 2 Board, detachable. See A BC, m 
Basswood ets for planting. For prices 
OGG TAN RM ia cca Nets asiaaun kth aries 
Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 lbs.) 5 CO 
Barrels Ee eee hearer 2 50 
a waxed and painte d.. 3 50 
Bees, per colony, from $7 to $16, for part ic 
ULRES OOD TN Fan i esa dono cion cs sadciess 
1) Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructicns 25 
(} Binder, Emerson's, for GLEANINGS. 0, 60, 75 
lu: Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- 


SE ics tex aicd> ed sieht len vedas taken cunt oe 
One of ‘the above is given free with every 100 
trames, or 1000 corners. 


10 Burlap for covering bees. 40 in. wide, per yd 10 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete; che ular 
with cuts free on re plication. Two saws 

and two gauges included.................. 35 00 


Buzz-Saws, extra, Sc, to $3.50. See price list. 
The above are all filed, and set, and mailed any 
where 
Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 


a 





Mm 
6inch saws. No saws included........... 5 00 
The same for 7 and 8in. saws (not mailable) 7 00 
1) Cages, wood and wire cloth, provisioned. 
See price pag hee Py Ee ee ; 05 
12 . * | Pe P 50 
| ) larger size, double above prices. 
20 Candy for bees, can be fed at any seascn, 
OOP bcd ce aktae ts weceitoues 12°44. «tans 15 
0 ¢ ‘ards, queen registering, ree 06 
per 1€0.. 40 
6) Chaff nom for wintering (see Nov. No. 
{ fc ee ST ars cn eee ae cae fas Keawas . hsew pan 20 
9 > without the chaff. . eae 15 
40 | Chaff cushion division boards..... ........ 20 
2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard........ 10 
10 Clasps for transferring, package of 100..... 2 
Climbers for Bee-Hunting.................. 2 50 
Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 
has hinged cover and pair of handles aii’ 1 50 
| Comb Foundation Machines complete $25 to 100 o 
20 Corners, metal, aes eatin ask esac dee 
2 o ard Ong, per 100....... <0. 1 00 
15 » % bottom, per 100........... 50 


On 1,009 or more a discount of 10 per cent will be 
made, and on 10,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be 
viven to those who advertise metal cornered frames. 

| Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 (CO 


| Hives from 5Cc to $6 25; for particulars see 
i SOLS 5 cu ocncuc). ncveamayas oacidias 
0; Honey Knives, straight or curved blade.. 
¥ Le ET Wee Pato ree hry F 
2 doz by Express. 
Labels for me. from 25 to 5€e per 10; 
for articulars see price list 
i 2 vursery, for hatching queen cellsas 
bu 
‘acum ‘for queen rearing, frcm June to 


“ 


nratees for smoker bellows, per side. . 
tabconk of the Hexagonal Apiary....... 
Megnifying Glass, Pocket. 

5 Double lens, brass cn 


three feet 
Medley of Bee-Kceper’s Photo's, 150 photo’s 
= Microscope, Compound, in Mahcgany box 
Prepared objects for above, such 
0 | as bees’ wing, sting, eye, foot, &e., each 
7 | Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
| ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 
per yard 
10 | Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting............. 
18 | Paraffine, for waxing barrels, per Ib 
0| Photo of House Apiary and improveme nts 
4 | Pump, Fountain, or Swarm Arrester 
Queens, 2ic to $6 60. See price list.. 
1| Rabbets, Metal, per foot 
| Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per oz. 
8 | Saw Set for Circular Saws...............-.. 
0 {| Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
| bined) 4% inch, l0e; 5inch, le. Very nice 
LOg TOOt-POWET BOWE. ous ose cvs odes veseies 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 








| 

0 | Scissors, for eed queen’s wings........ 
6 | Section —- ancy, hearts, stars, crcsses, 
Ri Wis MUNIN 4 aa in scales xe nnc vases cement 
Section Honey box, a sample with strip of 
fdn. and printed instructions............. 
Section boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
#9 50 per thousand end upwards, aceorc- 
ing to size ; for particulars, sce price list. 
15 Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 
way in which the seprrators are used, 
suitable for any kind of hive, see price list 

18 Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per Ib.. 
18 Catnip, good seed, per oz. 2e ; per Ib. 

0 ** Chinese Mustard, per 0z............. 
18{ “* Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per lb..... 
18} “ White Dutch Clover, OP Tr iis) eK. 
“ — Mctherwort, per oz. 2(c; per Ib...... 
18 “ Mignonette, per Ib. (25e per 0z)....... 
igi Simpson Honey Plant, per packege 

si Per OB 56.8 
ayo Silv er Hull Bue kw nent, per Ib....... 
_ peck, by Express 

{ “ Common “ per peck....... 
wt ** Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
- RT PPP erry eee eS 


sent for 5 cents. 
5 | Sheets of Enamc led cloth to keep the bces 

| frem soiling or cating the cushions... .. 

| Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
honey 

The same for 24 sections, half above 
prices. This size can be sent by mail in 

the flat, for Tie 


Peewee cee e ee ween tee eeee 











15 Enameled cloth, the best thing for covering 
frames. Bees do not bite and seldem 
age: my: it. Per yard, 45 "inches wide, 

By the piece, (12 yards)........... .. 22 
| Extractors, eronrdiine to size of frame, 
$6 50 to 10 00............... 
= inside and gearing, including 
honey-Gatei. fy... . 2.2.0. s ween es 5 00 
8 Hoops to _ ah agg the top.. . = 
P = oop dit sae EEE TEER ELLE ; 
5 Feeder, Simplicity, (see price list) 1 pint.. (5 
Feeders, 1 quart, tin, (see April No)........ 10 
A TG GRMN: NET CON, ovr geci ann dsc eNewed cee 5 
25, The same, 6 qts, to be used in upper story 50 
0 Files for small circular rip saws, new and 
valuable, 2Cc; per doz. by express... 2 
“ The same, large size, double above 
ROO Sekai diy Lakes Waban va; rah ont 
2! “ 3 cornered, for cross-cut saws. 1€c; doz 1 C0 
5 Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps... 10 
is _ Galvanized iron wire for grapev ine trellises 

“4 per lb, (about 100 feet)..................... 20 

“| Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 0 

‘) Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm 1 25 

it GLEANINGS, Vol’s I and II, each.......... vt) 
a] Vol’s TV and V, MO yo a 1 00 
LU “sa Vol. III, seeond-hand............ 2 00 
() bs first five neatly beund in one. 6 60 
C| * unbound.. 5 CO 


named. 





1 60 
5 28 


5 G0 


5 CO 
25 
fQ 
25 
50 

1 0 


1 
3 GO 


25 


aw 


> 
1) 


A small package of any of the above secds will be 


10 
60 


| 
| 
| 
1} Slate tablets to hang Ott REIVEG.. .é50- ockeiets 01 
| Smoker, Quinby’s (to Canada Ide extra)l 50&1 75 
j + Doolittle’s,tobeheldinthe mouth 25 
{ 4 Bingham’s ........... 100; 160; 200 
2B | ~ ~~ OWN, see illustration in price 
{ a RSs eaisaeeen ks cdoeseeeeeeieye ve) 
2} Tacks, tinned, per paper, (two sizes)... 10 
5 | Were as uc couccs Fads: 1010 vb oass 40 
0| Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) vi 
| The same, all of grenadine (almost as good) 50 
| Veils, material for, Grenadine, much 
| stronger nen | tarlatan, 21 inches in 
| width, + pery aN Rai CSIR ep 20 
Brusse Net. 4 a face of vail, 29 inches 
in width, per yi 4.............-.. eee ceeees 1 
Wax Extractor EER emer peer een rimN ee Te = 3 50 
Copper bottomed boiler for above........ 1% 
5 | Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per 
equare eet SS cream sane atan te Reem ae 2 
21 Wire cloth, for queen cages................. ty 
Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 
to the inch respectively ERP coy eee en 
8| Painted wire cloth, for shipping bees, 14 
mesh to the inch, per square foot........ 06 
All goods delivered cn b be the cars here at prices 


I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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TABLE OF PREMIUMS, Number 
>? of Sub- 
The first colunn is for those only, a>! scrivers 
who send 5 or more names. 33 | required 
2s| at or 
Nunes of Premiuin Articles. QS) at 
~ 
; , , | ode.f 1.00 
Any of then sent post-paid on rec'pt of price.; ——e 
1—A BCof Ree Culture, Purt First.......25| 5 | 2 
2.-Lithograph of Anviry, Implements, ete. 25) 5 2 
3—Potoyrinh of Mouse Apistry...e-ceeses 2; 5 3 
4—"“Thit Present.” Novice and Blue Kyes %&| 5 | 2 
5—Enerson's Binder for GLEANINGS, | 
will hold 3 Volumes......0..0000- ) 6 | 3 
ge eae ee 60) | 3 
7—Picket Mignifying Glass.........c0000+ oo; 7 | 38 
8—First or second Volume of GLBANINGS..75) 4 


9—Best quality Emerson's Binder for 


PGRAMUNAG, 00 d000 cceesvecses 75} 8 | 4 
10—Double Lens Mignifier,on 3 brass feet 1,00; 9 | 4 
11— Photo Medley, Bee- Keepers of Americal,00| 9 | 4 
12—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS. «1,50| 10 | 6 
13—A real Compound Microscope, beauti- | 
Sully finished, and packed with Imple- 
ments in a Mahogany Bow........+- ood 15) 2 8 
1t—Opera Glass for Bee Hunting....... $5.00! 2 10 





BROOK BROS.’ Circular ary Prices of 
Italian Bees sent free. 
—_ 4-9 Elizabethtown, Ind., Box ai. 
ITALIAN BEES. 


Imported and home bred queens; full colontes 
and nucleus colonies; bee-keeper’s supplies of all 
kinds. Queens bred early in the season. Send for 


catalogue. 
§ DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


PRICE OF ITALIAN QUEENS 


D. Tremontani, Cremone, Italy. 


April, May and June................. 12 francs in gold. 
og 8 eer Ee 6 
SE NOD MOD 65. Shades scams <wdsiowes 

rice for California and Australia, 2 francs more 
than above. 





~ oy + 
‘ 


No order for less than 8 queens is accepted. If. 
any queens die in the trip, they must be sent back in | 
a letter to have the right to an invoice of compensa- | 
tion. If anyone should refuse to accept the invoice, | 


all right to a compensation shall be lost. [The value 
of a france is 1834; cents, gold. 07, 
D. TREMONTANTI, Cremone, Italy. 





ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 


and light ripping. Lathes, &c., &¢. 
These machines are especially 
adapted to Miive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mae 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., IL 





E. W. HALE’S 
Price List of Bees & Queens for 1878. 


1 Colony Italian Bees with tested queen (before 


July 10th) $14 00; (after July 10th) ........ $11 00 
1 Colony Italian Bees with untested queen af- 

NI oa ee at ook. acaba 9 50 
NE I aoe h cu nee vec in un és pe kcas eh 2 50 
RE 0c Sha Creek Ga deta cee ens enc cakbeneitcn 1 00 


A discount of 1) per cent on all orders for queens | 


of $10.1) or more. All queens raised from import- 
ed mothers. IT have made arrangements to Italianize 
all the black bees within 2 miles of my apiary, and I 


think wl my queens will be purely mated; all queens | 
will bo shipped in rotation, andI desire parties or- | 


dering queens, to inform me whether they wish the 


money returned if the order can not be filled at once. | 


2-31 Address, E. W. HALE, Wirt C.H., West Va. 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy | 


| Grape § 

| ape Sugar. 

Superior Double Refined gee g Sugar for feeding 
bees @ 3'¢c per Ib. in barrels of 375 Ibs., and 4¢ in 

| boxes of 50 or 110 Ibs. Crystal Glucose Syrup 5c per 
Ib. by the barrel. 

| _ We will furnish the above, at above prices, direct 
from the faetory, at Davenport, Iowa, or deliver it 
on the cars here in Medina, at 4c in advance of 
above prices. Any amount less than 50 Ibs. will be 
5e per Ib. A. I, ROOT, Medina, 0. 


FOR SALE. 


10) Italian Queens. All of them bred from Im- 
pored Mothers of my own importations. Tested 
| Queens $2. Untested $1. 
j Adress JOHN A. BUCHANAN. 
: Wintersville, Jefferson Co., (. 








' You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAy- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 

| month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
years), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. For table of prices of Binders 

| for any_ Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. II. Send in 
Your orders. A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


COMB FOUNDATION, — 
45 TO 55 CTS. PER POUND, 


According to quantity bought at one time. For fur- 
ther particulars see our Illustrated Catalogue, mail- 
ed on application. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


BEFORE PURCHASING 
Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with 
your name (and if you will do us the kindness, those 
of bee-keeping neighbors) for our price list of Apia- 
rian supplies of every description, and sample sec- 
tional box and comb foundation. 
Italian queens from imported mothers. 
2-8 J.C.& H. P. SAYLES, Hartford, Wis. 


« 


CYPRUS ISLAND QUEENS. 


All the queens in our last importation having ar- 
rived dead, we shall be unable to furnish imported 
| Cyprians for the present. Queens from our import- 
ed mothers $10 each, purity guaranteed. 


| IMPORTED ITALIANS. 


| Wehave given explicit directions to our agents 
! to forward us only the very best queens; they are 
| to be light, large, and active. For such we must 
‘ask $5. each. Any that do not come up to this 
standard, we will dispose of at $4. each. 

We will deliver at express office here in box as re- 
ceived or forward by mail, as requested. Safe arri- 
| val of all queens guaranteed. o circular issued 
this season. ; 

Registered letters or money orders at our risk. 

Cc. W. & A. H. K. BLOOD, 
Quincy, Mass. 








| 
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DEVOTED TO BEES ANDITIIONEY, AND HOMIE INTERESTS. 


Vol. VI. 


A. 1. ROOT, 
P, blisher and Proprietor, 
Medina, 0. 
° » ex! | 


MY EXPERIENCE. NO. 8. 


AUG 1, 





CLIPPING QUEEN'S WINGS. 


CV Vaan a queen arrived I removed the wire 





cloth from the cage, and with a pair of 

small scissors cut off half or two thirds of 
one of the queen’s wings. Some of the bees, and 
sometimes the queen, would crawl out of the cage; 
but by exercising a little patience I always succeed- 
cd. This operation was always performed in a close 
room, before a window. 


UNQUEENING. 


To find the queen, T open the hive carefully, take 
out one of the central frames and sean it closely; 
if the queen is not found, I set it in an empty hive 
andtake another. T proceed in this manner until I 
have removed all the combs. I look the combs over 
as IT put them back into the hive, and if I do not find 
the queen I close the hive, wait pntil the bees get 
quiet. and then try again. hen the queen is 
found, I cage her with plenty cf bees ond food, 
and keep her until I have a laying queen in her 
place. One queen had to be returned twice, be- 
cause 2 queens ordered died before they reached me. 
lalways unqueen a swarm a day or two before I 
expect a queen, 


INTRODUCING. 


As soon asa queen arrived her wing was clipped, 
und then the eage containing her was placed in a 
queentess colony. In 24 hours I cut out the queen 
cells that were started. In 24 hours more, if the 
hees seemed friendly to the queen, she was released. 
When I released the queen, { daubed her with un- 
sealed honey taken from the hive into which she 
was to be introduced, and then allowed her to crawl 
upon a brood comb. As soon as the bees gathered 
around her, and commenced cleaning off the honey, 
the Sasso: were carefully replaced and the hive 
closed. 

Every queen, with one exception,-was introduced 
without any trouble. I mentioned this exception 
when I was writing about artificial swarming. hen 
the queen was released the bees seemed friendly to 
her, but in a few hours I always found her “balled.” 
Ido not know why this colony acted as it did; it had 
no queen or fertile workers, as they continued to 
build queen cells as fast as I tore them down; I 
think-—but never mind what I think, let me tell you 
how | finally managed it. 

One frame of brood and two frames of honey 
were removed, the bees brushed from them, and 
then they were put into a new hive and placed on 
the old stand, while the old hive was carried to a 
new location. The queen was left caged in the old 
swarm. Intwo days most of the old bees had re- 
turned to their old stand, leaving a small swarm of 
young bees among which to liberatethe queen. She 
Was released a8 usual, and the next day was laying 
nicelv. Tnow exchanged places with the hives, put- 
Ning the hive containing the qaeen back on the old 
stand. Ina day or two most of the bees were back 
ut the old stand, and the queen still continued to 
lay. The three frames that were removed were 
now brought back and placed inthe old hive. After 
this the bees “behaved” themselves, the queen laid | 
fincly, and I was happy. 1] am aware that the above | 
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was considerable trouble, but I was bound to sue” 
ceed, W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 

I fully endorse all that our friend says 
about introducing, and I would particularly 
emphasize the importance of carefully say- 
ing the old queens, until you are sure the 
new one is safely introduced and laying. 

A queen can be introduced to almost any 
colony, if you will take the necessary pains. 
Bear in mind that good behavior at the start, 
is not always a sure indication of success. 
Read what this friend says: 

I introduced one of the queens into a colony for 
one of my neighbors. She was accepted and is now 
laying. Mine, the rascals received with smiles and 
carresses, but afterwards despatched her, Lsuppose, 
as I cannot find her and there are no eggs. 


Pittsburgh, Iowa, July 19th, 1878. 
R. H. THOMPSON. 


ee 00 Gem 
IS HONLY HEALTHY, ETC. 


¥ HAVE had the dyspepsia for several years, and 
¥ when I commenced transferring bees this spring 
— I ate from one-half to three-fourths pounds of 
honey every day, until transferring time was over. 
Now I am perfectly well and weigh ten pounds more 
than I did the first of April. My wife was afflicted 
with a sore throat, which the doctor said would ter- 
minate in consumption if not properly cared for, 
and that it would require three months’ treatment 
with great care to cure her. She commenced eat- 
ing a little honey every day, and in three weeks her 
throat was as wellasever. It is easy medicine to 
take; try it. 

I will challenge any one man on transferring the 
greatest number of swarms this spring. I have 
transferred 140, and use the Gallup hive. In trans- 
terring so many, I lost only one swarm, and it left 
in two days, leaving the hive full of honey and 
brood. What is the cause of that? 

That $1.50 queen which | got from you proved to 
be a good one; her young all have three yellow 
bands. 

There has been much blowing through GLEANINGS 
about the Italians—that they can be handled like so 
many flies; but my experience isthat they are the 
crossest things I ever saw in the shape of bees. If 
any one, without any protection, were to uncover 
them and take out a frame, they would sting him to 
death in five minutes; while I can handle my blacks 
with perfect ease and safety. Still I like the little 
yellow fellows. I have 34 black colonies and 8 Ital- 
ians, all in good condition. M. D. TYLER. 

Manchester, O., July 22, 1878. | 


Well, I have never had the dyspepsia, but 
I have had—a fashion of eating green apples 
when they first come, a little in excess, and 
after such indiscretion, a little wisdom in 
diet is needed. [have found that a gener- 
ous allowance of clover honey, well ripened, 
a loaf of nice bread, good nice yellow butter, 
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and a pitcher of milk, is all the medicine J 
need, and, as our friend suggests, it is not at | 
all bad to take. 

I do not know why the bees swarmed out, | 
but if I could have examined the hive, per- | 
haps a reason might be assigned. You cer- | 
tainly have a claim to be called an experi- 
enced hand at transferring. If your Italians 
are crosser than your blacks, I should be 
much inclined to call them hybrids, even if 
the workers are 3 banded, and you did pur- | 
chase the queen of me. They may, howev- | 
er, be cross Italians; for bees, both blacks | 
and Italians, vary much in disposition. 


0° 


HATCHING QUEENS UNDER A SITTING 
HEN. GETTING THEM FER- 
TILIZED WITHOUT IN- 
TRODUCING, ETC. 


BY OUR ORIGINAL TEXAN CORRESPONDENT. 


ERE we come. I have a queenless stock of 
bees which I found in a bee tree a few days © 
see) ago, and in hiving them, some of us big foot- 
ed folks killed the queen—stepped on her. So en- 
closed find $1.90, for which please send, by return 
mail, a dollar queen and 1 lb. of fdn. to put her on, 
with the big swarm of black bees, just to give the 
fdn. a trial in the brood chamber. Now, friend 
Root, I have been taking GLEANINGS nearly a year, 
and “nary a word” can I find in any of them, telling | 
aman how to raise hisown queens. Some of your 
subscribers said the way to produce a good lot of | 
queen cells was to hang a frame of brood in a queen- 
less hive, &c. This we can do, but to let them stay | 
there don’t make us any queens; and if we put this 
frame of cells where there is a queen, the queen or 
bees would tear them all down. After a hive 
swarms I can go there and get queen cells as soon 
as they are sealed over, and hatch them most any 
where, in a nucleas, or put them ir a sufficient cage 
and hatch them under a sitting hen. Very well, but 
then comes the bigest trouble of all; how do I get 
them fertilized? and where will I keep them until 
they are ready to meet the drone? This is the puzzle 
with me; my nuclei won’t keep them when they 
have a queen, and if I take them out in the back 
yard, at about 5 days old, when drones are flying 
lenty, and turn them out, they won't fly out and get 
ertilized and then return to the cage again. In a 
few minutes after I liberate her, I find her at the 
entrance of some hive with a ball of bees round her, 
killing her. Now, my friend, I am away down here | 
in Texas, and have no neighboring bee-keeper to as- 
sist me, and I have 38 hives. I would like to Italian- | 
ize, and it is a big expense to buy all my queens 
when I could get an imported one and raise my own 
queens. E. J. ATCHLEY. 
Lancaster, Dallas Co., Texas. 


Artificial swarming, in the A B C, 
tell you how to raise queens, friend F., and 
in the July number of last year I gave you 
quite a lengthy article on queen rearing, 
with illustrations. If you have really 
hatched queens under a sitting hen, you de- | 
serve a medal for original experiment. It 
seems you have gone still further, and 
pushed boldly into the unexplored region of | 
attempting to have queens take their flight | 
and meet the drones, without being intro- 
duced to a colony. I have often thought of | 
this, but hardly dared risk losing queens in 
that way. You will have to get some kind | 
of a little hive for them, and a piece of comb | 


will | 


containing unsealed brood, or neither the) — 


queen nor bees will be likely to return after 
their flight. Our neighbor, Shaw, has suc- 
ceeded in getting queens fertilized in little 
hives that could almost be put in one’s over- | 
coat pocket, but he had so much trouble. 
with swarming out and robbing that he has 
abandoned them. It has just now occurred | 


| to hives? 


| With the drones. 


if 


to me that if we had a locality so far away 
from other bees that there would be no dan- 


| ger from robbing, we might, by carrying a 


hive full of drones, get queens of the right 
age fertilized in a very short time, and, pos- 
sibly, by simply letting them out of the 
queen cages, one atatime. I once hatched 
a lot of queens in wire cages, in a hive, and 


let them out one at a time when eight days 


old. When they came back showing marks 
of fertilization, they were caught and caved 
before they had time to get into the hive. 
The plan succeeded, but we sometimes: had 
to wait a couple of hours before they came 


| back, and many of them had to fly several 


times before they were successful. I think 
queens will, eventually, be fertilized in some 


_such way, without being introduced to a col- 
| ony or nucleus at all. 


Who will work out 
the problem? Queens could be raised ready 
to be fertilized for 25c. or less. without any 
trouble; but the great expense isin keeping a 
colony or nucleus just on purpose to get them 
to laying. A queen that is i eaged until 
eight days cannot be introduced by any 
means that I know of, and even if she could, 
it is about as much work to introduce queens 
as it is to raise them. Is it possible to get 
them fertilized, without introducing them 
If our hive contained nothing but 
drones, there could be no danger in letting 
the queens right out; and, it may be, not 


‘even if we let out a half dozen at once. I 


think they would all go back into the hive 


—>-000-ae————- 
BEE KILLER. 


SEND you a cage, with an insect that I found 
with a bee this morning. How he kills the bree 
T can’t tell; but when he has once accomplish- 

ed that, he holds to something with one foot in a 


| swinging position, and holds the bee with his other 


foot. In aninstant he can drive his bill plumb up 

into a bee, seemingly up into his honey sack, ard 

suck the honey. It is not easily scared, as you ean 

handle the cage roughly, and he does not let go the 

bee. If he arrives alive, give him a bee and see bis 

actions. T. B. PARKER. 
Goldsboro, N. C., July 15th, 1878. 


The insect spoken of above was received 
dead. It is undoubtedly the ‘“bee-killer. 


or Asilus Missouriensis, described by Prof. 
_A. J. Cook in his **Manual of the Apiary, 


yage 267, of Sd edition. Here is an engray- 
ing made from the specimen we received. 
It is found only in 
the southern part of 
our country. Prof. 
Cook describes it as a 
two winged fly, strong. 
and very quick on the 
wing, which captures 
the bee, and feeds on its fluids. 
—_—_——_o o-oo 
JOINER. 


WERIEND NOVICE :—I received the smoker in 
good order and am well pleased with it. 


: FUEL FOR SMOKERS. 
After trying several kinds of fuel, I give the 
preference to cotton rags, as making the most 


| smoke and least heat, and being easiest got, when 


paper rags are but 2 cfs. per pound. A half pound 
will burn all day. 
SMALL BROOD NEST FOR COMB HONEY. 
Tam in the section honey business, have got on 
2000 sections, and the bees are working in most 0! 
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them. I fully agree with Doolittle, after giving the | 


matter a thorough test, that a small brood nest will 
give the most section honey, Seven L. frames I 
find amply sufficient. Neighbor Stewart, of Orion, 


thinks 10to 12 better, and we will both know this | 
| 2 but lost one in introducing. 
swarm on 7 frames and two cases of sections; by the | 
time they get their frames full, the sections are | 


fall, as he uses a hive with that capacity. Ihivea 


ready to raise; then I put two more below and put 
on upper story. 
SIZE OF FDN. FOR BROOD FRAMES. 


1 bave also tried three 5 inch strips of fdn. in 
brood frames, and it. makes as good a comb as the 
wide piece, as far as I can see. The size of a sheet 


of fdn. which you send out for L. frames is too wide | 


for our bees. It almost always stretches and 
touches the bottom bar, and then lops over. It 
should be % of an inch narrower for full swarms, in 
hot weather. 


FASTENING THE FDN. IN THE FRAMES. 


Iam surprised that you adhere to the old plan of 
buttering the fdn. on the top bar with a knife. 
With my cementing apparatus, I can beat any two 


SOME OF A BEGINNER’S TROUBLES, 
¥ HAVE now 7 colonies of bees (and 4 bee trees), 
} 





all blacks except one, which has an Italian 
queen purchased of friend Sayles. I purchased 


INTRODUCING. 


I followed directions as givenin ABC. I took 8 
frames of brood, from different hives, and put them 
into an empty hive, then I smoked them thorough- 
ly, and sprinkled them with sweetened water, and 
let some syrup drop on the queen as she emerged 
from the cage; but instead of going down among 
the combs, she rose in the air and disappeared. I 
thought I would never see her again, but about an 
hour afterward, on lifting the hive, | found her on 
the bottom board inside of a ball of bees. I re-caged 
her and left the cage on the topof the frames for 
about 40 hours, when I went through the same pro- 
cess again; she rose in the air, and after flying 


/ around awhile, entered another hive. I secured 


her again, and made another trial; but instcad of 
going down among the combs, she flew off again, 


' and I have never seen her since, although I watched 


of your smartest girls, fastening fdn. in brood | 


frames. You want to make your cement of bees- 


| 


wax and rosin, equal parts; then fix two boards | 
just the size of your frames inside, cleated around | 


the edge so as to go inside the frame just about 
half way; set them both on your bench, inclined at 
an angle of 45° from the perpendicular and horizon- 
tal; drop on your frame, top bar down; lay ona 
sheet of fdn.; have your cementover a lamp turned 
so as to just melt it; use atin teaspoon bent to a 
small spout, and have a wet sponge in one hand, to 
wet the board with before laying on the frame; 
pour a teaspoonful in the upper corner, and go to 
the next board while that one cools. Why, I can 


the hive closely for 4 or 5 hours. What do you think 
was the cause of her acting so strangely? and 
where do you think she would goto? I introduced 
a gaa in the same manner, and she is now doing 
nely. 
ANGRY SWARMS. 

1 had a swarm issue to-day, and after hiving 
and giving them a frame of brood as direct- 
edin A BC, I thought they were safe; but, in about 
an hour, they swarmed out again, and clustered on 
the trunk of a tree, and had to be hived again. You 
say in A BC, that it makes you mad to hear people 


| Speak of bees being mad; te aga Root, I think, 


stick them in so tight you can’t pull them out with- | 


out tearing them. To stick fdn. in sections, my 
wife is the “boss,” and you can’t see any rosin when 
she gets done. Besides, rosin and beeswax mixed 
taste no worse than propolis, even if anyone 
should be so greedy as to scrape the box. 


HONEY PITCHERS WANTED. 
Now, Novice, I have a favor to ask of you. Get 


if you had been around when they were being hived 
the second time, you would surely have pronounced 
them mad bees. As they were being brushed off the 


| tree they were the maddest bees I ever saw, and I 
| would have stood a poor chance, had I not been 


Fuhnestock or Muth to get us up a honey pitcher to | 
hold extracted honey on the dining table. Have | 
them make it of semi-transparent glass to imitate | 


becswax, and have it blown in a mold taken from a 
filled section box; then give it a nice cut off top and 
a metal handle. Make it look as tempting as the 


well protected by veil and gloves. As it was I got 
three stings. [ have heard it said that swarming 
bees never sting unless pinched, how is this? 

I have burned up all the rags [ could find, besides 
nearly smoking my eyes out, trying to blow smoke 
into the hives, and so I have concluded to try one of 
your smokers. J. R. YOUNG. 

Oglesby, ILL, July 14th, 1878. 


If you do not choose to elip your queen, 


| daub some honey on her wings, and she will 


most beautiful comb of clover honey. Callit the | U Sy, 2 , 
_from her cage. We find acolony every little 


Langstroth honey pitcher, and I predict that there 

will soon be one on almost every table in the coun- 

try, if the price is not higher than for other pitchers. 

Do you get the idea? I saw some vases the other 

day that were said to be glass, but looked like the 

purest wax. R. L. JOINER. 
Wyoming Wis., July I0, 1878, 


fuel, but as dry, rotten, elm wood costs noth- 
ing. | am inelined to think many of our 
readers will prefer it. It is an excellent 
idea in the apiary, to make every thing 
count; prevent out-goes in every Way pos- 
sible; save every scrap of wax, every drop 
of honey, every black and- hybrid queen ; 
and get ready for close times, and drouths 
With no honey. If they donot come, it won’t 
hurt you any. 

In very hot weather, the sheets of fdn. 
need to be a little shorter than in the spring 
and fall. It is true, 5 inch strips will pro- 
(luce all worker comb usually, but during a 
a sudden yield, they are apt to build drone 
comb below, as well as to lose much time 
that would be saved by having the strips go 
clear down, 

A convenient honey pitcher would cer- 
tainly be desirable, providing it is so cheap 
that it would not conflict with what I have 


just said about saving the pennies. Will | 


the parties named see what can be done in 
the matter? 


then be unable to fly, while being released 
while, that will not accept a queen at all, not 
even if she is tried a couple of weeks. Our 
plan is to then take her to another stock. 


She will often be there accepted at once. 1 
_ have seen hybrid stocks that were very cross 
One cent a day is certainly not much for | 


| 


| 
} 
| 
i 


while being hived. Almost any bees are apt 
to be cross, while being brushed from the 
trunk of a tree. I would have used a smo- 
ker, instead of a brush, as much as_ possible 
at least. Brush softly, and don’t pinch 
them. Are you sureit was not those same 
gloves that made them so mad? 
> +90 

Do HEns EAT BEES.—Much has been said pro and 
con on this question, and it has been generally de- 
cided in the negative; but we now have a case 
where it does appear beyond doubt that they do 
sometimes eat them. <A bee-keeper at Los Angeles 
says he has repeatedly watched hens take up a pos- 


ition in front of a stand of bees and there and then 
pick them up one after another and devour them. 
To strengthen this statement, he says that he dis- 

atched one of the hens caught in the act, and found 
n her crop the no small number of 150 bees. A few 
dozen fowls let run in an apiary in such a bad year 
as 1877 in California, would soon depopulate the 
stands, saying nothing of the large number that die 
of starvation. We have noticed hens eat dead bees, 
but never saw them take them from the entrance. 


| Neither do they eat a dead bee that is as dry and 
| old as an Egyptian mummy. They take them when 
they are soft and plump.— Western Rural. 
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A VISIT WITH ONE OF THE A BC CLASS, 


ngs HILE I read in GLEANINGS that A took so 
hy many hundred or thousand pounds of | 
= 


honey, and that B wintered so many colo- 


nies and brought them out “all safe,” I am free to | 
confess that Iam not half so much interested in, or | 
profited by, such things, as lam in what may seem | 
to many to be very little things; such as, how to get 

straight combs, how to clip queens’ wings, how to | 
prevent swarms going together, and the thousand | 
| the children say “Pa, we don’t want any more queens 


and one litile every-day incidents and manipulations 
of the apiary. By the way, what has befallen the 
column or two of “Queries and Answers,’ which 


used to make the columns of GLEANINGS so inter- | 


esting and instructive to us novices? 1 have often 


thought that the letters of beginiucrs, telling their | 


difficulties, and how they overcame them were to me 


very profitable, and thinking that some others, per- | 


haps, feel just as I do, I will put down a few things 


which may possiblv cali forth something from Nov- | 


ice in the next “A BC” lesson. 
CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS; THE SEQUEL. 


Having read much about clipping queens’ wings | 


asa preventive of absconding, and having 3 Italian 


aeeene which I would rather not lose, I overhauled | 
t 


‘ir hives in May, and my daughter clipped their 
wings after the manner recommended by some lady; 


viz., taking them to a room and allowing them to | 


run on the window panes. ‘The operation was suc- 
cessful; but whoever invented the “preventive,” 
or related it, left the story unfinished, having given 
no directions about how to manage when the swarm 
would come off, nor even intimating that there 
might be trouble. 


first swarm came off, they were not noticed until all 


were out of the hive, and a fruitless search had | 


been made by them for their queen. When I found 
her in the grass not a bee was near her, and the 
uestion came up; how will I get her fixed so that 
they willfind her? Putting her on the brush end of 
® small sapling (used for a “swarm catcher’ or 
hiver), I raised it up where the bees were fiying. 
Not one came. Seeing them pretty thick near the 
limbs of an apple tree a rod di 
but with no better success. Suspecting that may be 


stant, I went there; | 


the lady was not there, I examined; when lo! she | 
was gone. Then followed a huntinthe grass. The | 


search being successful, I directed my niece to get 


some thin stuff and fasten her in it, and then we | 


would tie the whole in the hiver. This being done, 


| 


and she being put close to where they were flying | 


thickly, examining a limb of the apple tree, a few | 


bees—-perhaps a dozen—lighted on the grauzy cage; 


i 


but they were very restless, and seemed dissatixfied | 


with her confinement. By this time, the swarm had 
begun to return to the old hive, but few of them en- 
tered however. Putting the queen (liberated from 
confinement) and a few bees into a Simplicity pro- 
vided with fdn., I set the hive partly over the mass 
near the entrance of the old hive, being sure that 
they would soon discover the object of their search 
and fill the new hive. After waiting a while 1 open- 


the difference in the treatment of the two queens? 
My theory is that the first one, being held so long in 
my hands, had acquired a foreign scent and they 
did not recognize her. . 


Within 3 or 4 days in my absence, both swarms 
came off again and simultaneously. The queens 
were found on the ground. The swarms had seftle 
together. Two “hivers’’ were made ready, a queen 
put on each, and the bees, being shaken from their 
place, divided and settled about equally with each 
queen. So they were put in their new  Pabiced but 


clipped.” But I have farther experience with clipped 
queens. A swarm, having come off, was put in the 
hive in the afternoon. Next morning, I saw evident 
signs of discontent,—running up the sides of the 
hive, flying off a few feet, then returning, and a gen- 
eral commotion. Being determined to prepare for 
the emergency which was evidently coming, I had 
several buckets of water ready to be used at « 
moment’s warning. About 10 0’clock A. M., the cry 
was raised, “Here then come.” Taking time by the 
forelock, I wet them down as they came out, while 
others attended to those in the air. Presently | 
said to myself, “why not shut in what remain.” 
’Twas done. Those in the air, after sailing around 
a while, came back and began to alight on the hive, 
by which I knew the queen was not among them. 
After they became somewhat quiet, I opened the 
entrance, and they began to go in quite lively. 
When perhape 34 of them had entered, they sudden- 
ly stopped and began to “boil out” again. I closed 
the door. All outside went off on a 2d excursion, 
but soon returned and settled down quietly. 1 de- 
termined to leave them until sunset and then see it 


- | they would goin. Iwas expecting another swarm 
Well, I found out “by experience.’’ When the ' 1 P 


and was thankful they had not come off in the com- 
motion. About 3 Pp. M., they came and settled, and 
were quietly hived, the others remaining nicely on 
the outside of their hive. I was just beginning to con- 
gratulate myself upon how well all had worked, 
when lo! a commotion among the malcontents. 
The air was filled with them on their way to the 
newly hived colony. Each swarm being very large, 
they more than filled the hive. About sunset I open- 
ed the discontented hive, found the queen, and clip- 
ped her wings. Next morning I discovered that 
they were still discontented. About 8 o'clock they 
came out. Finding the queen, I put her on a little 
apple tree close to the hive, where soon) or 4 bees 
found her and communicated the news to others, 
few of whom came and clustered. But nearly all 


went to join those which had betaken themselves to 


the colony of the day before. The outside of that 
hive being now covered 2 inches deep with those 
which could not lodge within (the weather being in- 
tensely warm), [ thought I would try an experiment 
onthem. Taking the clipped queen, I put her with 
a few bees in a new hive and placing it on top of the 


| other hive, I began transferring the outsiders to the 


new home. For a while it seemed to work admira- 
bly. They went up by feather and paddle and 


| brush, till thousands of them, indeed about all that 


ed the hive, when lo! there she was between the | 


frames and side of the hive with about 4 or 6 bees at- 


tending her, Feeling that that effort at swarming | 
was a failur?, I concluded to return her to the hive. | 


But, mark you! when I dropped her near the en- 
trance, expecting that all would be glad to see her, 
and that she would enter in and take full posses- 


sion, they “balled” her instantly; anda more excited | 


set of little fellows I never saw. Lused various de- 
vices, lifting them up, trying to separate the bunch, 
ete., ete., in order to liberate her, but all to no pur- 


pose. They clung to her like green burs to wool. | 


then got a tumbler and set down over the bunch 
till after dinner. Armed witha Simplicity smoker, 
charged and going, I repaired agnin to the tield of 


were on the outside, were safely housed in the new 
home. Just as I was beginning to congratulate my- 
self on the suecess of a plan rot laid down in the 
books, the familiar ery was raised, ‘‘Here they 
come.” Into the air they go in wild commotion. 
Knowing that the queen could not fly I at once be- 
gan to look for her; but ske wes not to be found. 
! supposed she was lost. I didn’t care much, as her 
family seemed not to like her. In a few minutes, 
the rovers began to return and enter the hive to 
which they had first fled; viz.. the colony of the day 
before, just beneath the hive from which they had 
just emerged. I soon noticed discontent and com- 
motion in this hive, which had been quiet and very 
industrious all the morning. Whereas al! had crowd- 
ed into the hive on their return, they now began to 


| pour out of one entrance and settle on the alighting 


conflict, to find those inside the glass just holding | 


the fort as they had been from the first, and those 
outside all incommotion. I opened the smoke bat- 
tery on the outsiders, who soon cried for quarter 
and began to make iato the hive as fast as they 
could scramble. Then lifting the tumbler I poured 
a volume into the rebels, who instantly let go their 
prey and followed quietly, the queen making com- 
mon time with them. This ended the trouble.—A 2d 
swarm came off and went through a similar per- 
formance, save the “balling.” As they were begin- 
ning to return to the hive before I discovered that 
they were out, I made to effort to settle them, but 


beard and underneath the hive. All becoming quict 
after a while, I left them to attend to other matters. 
About 11:50 o’clock, the cry was raised once more: 
“Here they come.” They poured out so that the air 
was darkened by them; they were the largest single 


, collection of bees that Lever saw. I perceiveiina 


moment, that they were “off for the timber” and 
made no effort to stop them. As they went slowly. 
and many of them were within 5 feet of the ground, 
I decided to keep them company so long as they 


| kept that gait. They only went about 4% of a mile, 


returned the queen at once to her hive. Now, why | 


when they began to enter a sugar tree about 38 feet 
from the ground, The tree was about 150 yds, from 
the door of afarm house. In the evening, I learned 
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| 
from the proprietor of the house, that about 4 or 5 | 
o'clock he had gone out to look at them, when he | 
discovered a swarm hanging on one of the limbs on 
the same tree, about 20 feet from the ground. They 
presently took flight. He followed them some dis- 
tance, and thought he “could easily have stopped 
them, as many of them were not more than 3 feet 
from the ground, but he “got frightened for fear 
thev would light on him,”’ so he let them go. Now, 
to return to the hives which they had left; I found 
evidence that the bees had “worked like beavers,” 
judging from the amount of comb built, and the 
change made on the fdn. On one comb were about 
apint, or 1% pints, of bees very quietly clinging to | 
each other as in comb building, while some were go- 
ing out andin asin regular honey gathering. On 
examination, I found my clipped queen quictly 
walking about; I diminished her quarters, determin- 
ed to see what she would make. Next morning, : 
swarm having been hived near her home, ‘Here | 
they come again”’ was heard. The few bees she had | 
all forsook her and came to the new colony. [| 
caught her and put an end to her career. 

Several questions arise. Was the swarm seen 
hanging to the sugar tree the same that had entered 
it, or another? If the same, why did they leave their 
selected home? Why alight on the same tree and so 
much lower down? Did any one ever know of such 
wease? And af to the queen whose wings were clip- | 
ped, why did the bees leave her? I have conjectur- | 
ed that, being young, she may not have been fertil- 
ized, and being disabled from fiying, their instinct 
taught them the consequences. What do you think 
on the various points? In A BC, cautien beginners 
about clipping, or tell how to manage; also to be 
careful never to clip young queens. 


WILL TOADS CATCH BEES? 


I have read statements on the affirmative, but 
never saw it until a few weeks since. One bright | 
morning, | espied a large toad making towards a | 
colony of fine Italians, head erect and eyes spark- | 
ling, I watched him. Straight to the hive he went, | 
and perched his forefeet on the alighting board. | 
He went through the motions of a cat watching for | 
2 mouse. Directly, one unfortunate bee, coming | 
home, struck on the side of the hive and tumbled | 
down. Toady had him in less time than you could | 
wink, and seemed to smack his lips as over a dainty | 
morsel. I watched for signs of sickness but they 
came not. He was ready for more. I removed him | 
tothe garden. IT have several times noticed anoth- | 
er about twilight, coming towards the hives, but | 
have not “proved it on him” yet. | 

PATENTS. 

I saw aman, a few days since, who set up a claim | 
that he had patented “the bottomless honey box; i. e. | 
ashe said; ‘*No one can use frames with anything | 
over them, unless there is a honey board between.” 
On my telling him that I had known that to be done 
years ago, had done it myself, he said; “Yes, I know | 
people are doing it; but they are infringing on my 
pitent, and as soon as I get things in order, | am go- | 
ing to put them through.” Here, thought I, is 
another “patent right swindle,” and I'll write to Mr. | 
Root about it, and ask him if this thing hasn't been 
done years ago. He says his patent is dated 1870. 
I know I have read in GLEANINGS about putting 
both boxes and section frames right over the brood 
comb frames, without any honey board between. I 
wish you would look this thing up, and give us an 
item in GLEANINGS for Aug., so that we may be 
ready for our friend when he calls round to collect 
money for the privilege of exercising common sense. 

A neighbor called on me last week to double up a 
couple of feeble swarms, one 48 hours, the other 10 
hours old. In searching for the queen in the older 
hive, she was found running up the division board. 
Before I could catch her, she took wing; not, how- 
ever, until I had quite distinctly noticed an apend- 
ive of which I have read and heard, but never saw. 
Sorry she escaped entirely, as I would have_pre- 
served her in alcohol. Your smoker did good ser- 
vice, The gentleman offered me $1 for my trouble, 
und when T refused it, he told me to send for GLEAN- 
INGS. So you sce by my refusing compensation you 
vot a subscriber. J. H. BUCHANAN. 

Huntsville, O., July 9, 1878. i 


I am afraid, my friend, that notes and | 
queries was dropped because beginners tell 
such very long stories when they ask their 
(uestions, just as you have done. Besides, | 





(have been saved. 


| out any queen, as you have narrated. 


| of the stand. 


the A BC is now beginning to answer the 
reater part of them. Much has been said 
in back Nos., in regard to looking out for 
queens with clipped wings, during swarm- 
ing time, and repeated cautions have been 
given against clipping queens before they 
are fertilized. Had your first queen been 
yuut in a cage, and tied securely to your 
rush, L opine that your troubles would all 
So much for not doing 
things thoroughly. The rampage your bees 
got into was caused by a kind of mania that 
sometimes seems to possess them for a few 
days, during the swarming season. There 


i/have been a great many complaints this 


season, Of bees leaving their hives without 
any apparent cause, and even, at times, with- 
One 
crazy swarm in: an apiary will start the 
fever, and at the very sound of the swarm- 
ing note, all in the vicinity seem to become 
suddenly demoralized ; at such time they 
will desert queen, brood, and well filled 
combs, and rush out to join the rioters. 

We have not, at present, a clipped queen 
in our apiary of over 200 hives, and it is 
mostly for the reasons you have given. 
Such excessive swarming results in such 
losses, that I have rather favored artifiicial 
(divisions ; we have had scarcely a touch of 
the swarming mania this season, and all 
have worked right along, uninterruptedly. 
Of course, sheets of fdn. and frames of sec- 
tions have been furnished unsparingly to all 
stocks. It may be the swarm deserted the 
tree, after going into it. Why do you not 


‘look and see if they are still there? You are 


right about the toads. 
——_—___——> 90 <= 
ANOTHER COMB HOLDER. 


WOUR cut, in July GLEANINGS, of your comb 
W holder is very nearly like one we used last 
—4 season; but we did not like it so well as one 
I made this spring, a rough drawing of which I send 
you. I don’t know that any one would like one ; if 
they would, nearly any one can make something 
similar. Ours is 24 inches high; the standards are 
1%x % in.; a piece 144 in. square runs across the 
top to hold it together, and for a handle to lift it by; 
the shelf is 12 inches wide, is placed 4 inches below 
the bottom of the frame when hanging on the arms 
This shelf is handy to lay cages «ec. on. 
There is a drawer 6x8x2 in. under the shelf, in which 
we keep adozen, more or less, of queen cages, a 
yair of small curved pointed scissors, a slim sharp 
nife, etc. Our Queen Stand (as we call it) weighs 
just4lbs. We leave it out inthe bee-yard, as it is 
well painted and a groove is cut around on the un- 
der side of the shelf so that no water can get into 
the drawer. When we are in the yard, and happen 
to want to look into a hive, the stand and its con- 
tents are ready near by. T. M. VALENTINE. 
Carlinville, Ml. 





VALENTINE’S QUEEN STAND. 
Our engraver has taken the liberty of ad- 
ding to the picture, a smoker, and a stool 
whereon the tired apiarist may repose (?). 
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while inserting queen cell, ete. He has al- 


so hung an all metal screw driver on one of 


the posts, as you see, and a stout screw driv- 
er is a very handy tool in an apiary, as most 
of you have probably experienced. 
—_————> +60 
FROM™ THE EGG, TO THE BEE. 
UR engraver has been amusing himself, 


by seeing how clearly he could por- 
tray the embryo bee, at different ages. 


3 Bi 7 15 - 18 
The figures underneath are intended to 
represent the age in days. First is the egg 


just as it is laid; next the larva just after it | 


has broken the egg shell on the third day. 
During the fourth and tifth days, they grow 
very rapidly, but it is difficult to fix any pre- 
cise mark. in regard to the size. On the 7th 
day, the larva has straightened himself out, 
and the worker bees have capped him over. 
I have made a pretty accurate experiment 
on this neg and it was just 6 days and 7 
hours after the first egg was laid, when they 
Just when 
they begin to have legs and eyes, I do not 
know ; but I have tound that the wings are 
about the last part of the work. The bees 
leave them bareheaded, sometimes, after 
they get to be about 16 or 17 days old. If I 
um eorrect, they never cap over these bare- 
headed bees, but let them hatch out, with- 
out having any eapping to gnaw off. We 
are all of us too ignorant, by far, on this 
matter, and I suggest that we set to work 
and investigate the matter thoroughly. The 
eggs of the common fowl have been Socieen., 
and drawings made of the embryo, every 
day from the first to the 2ist. Can we not 
do as much for the science of apiculture? I 
will give $5.00 to the person who sends me 
the best set of drawings of the embryo bee, 
during the 21 days from the egg to the bee, 
with accompanying notes. 
> 690 

FASTENING THE FDN. IN THE FRAMES. 


UR friend, A. L. Foreman, of White 
Hall, Ills., who discovered the use of 
starch for moistening the rolls while 

—e fdn., has sent us a sample of what he 
calls 


got it eo agony capped over. 
i 


FOREMAN’S EUREKA FDN. FASTENER. 
The wheel is made of some hard wood, 
cherry or aye for instance, and is nearly 
+ of an inch thick, by about 14 inches in di- 


ameter. The handle is about 5 inches long. 
A sheet of fdn. is to be laid against the com) 
guide or top bar, as you see fit, and then the 
wheel, after being dipped in honey, is to be 
rolled over it, so as to press the wax firmly 
into the dry wood: <A straight edge is used 
to run the wheel against, that it may be 
guided just where we want it. The princi- 
pal objection that now presents itself to ime 
is that the wheel cannot be run close up on 
the comers of the fdn. Friend F. remedies 
this, by attaching the fdn. to the top bar, 
before the frame is nailed up. I hardly 
think this plan will be liked generally. It 
might answer nicely for section boxes, but 
when we consider the difliculty of getting 
the sheets exactly in the centre of the top 
bar, I think I should consider the grooving 
rather preterable. 
a 
MY AUTOMATIC SWARM MIING HOBBY. 


SOME WONDERFUL AND UNEXPECTED DEVELOPMENTS. 
FFIHIS spring, I fixed up 3 decoy hives—discarded 
“Mm” hives of 2,540 cubie inches. I tacked bass- 
— wood bark around the entrance, put in some 
nice white comb starters, and fastened 2 in the forks 
of leafy trees, and one near the top of a ledge of 
of rocks; all were near the apiary, one only 16 ft. 
from the house. On, and before, the 27th of June, 
bees were tiying in and out the latter hive. That 
evening I brought from neighbor T ’sanew 
swarm of thatday. Early next morning, I shook 
them in front of their permanent hive. They took 
wing, went straight to the tree and entered the de- 
coy hive. As their queen was clipped they returned. 
I think they had selected the hive before (?) swarm- 
ing, had reconsidered on being hived, then on being 
disturbed, decided to carry out their first plan. 

I began to wonder how the other hives were get- 
ting along, went to the other tree, and lo! a swarm 
of blacks had been working there for 2 or 3 days. 
It was a small swarm of less than a quart. To-day, 
you can count a dozen bees in and around the first 
hive. I think they are not “hunting water.” 

OLIVER FOSTER. 

Mt. Vernon, Iowa, July 8th, 1878. 


I was just ready to swing my hat, at the 
success of the above, when the following 
eame to hand. The writer almost ought 
to be put in the “Growlery.” 

For months, I have threatened to “put my foot” on 


your scheme for stealing bees. What you are trying 
to get into, in your part of the world, has, for many 


' years, in puritanical Mass., been stamped asa heresy 


and a fraud. If there is a disreputable man in 
community who would steal, if he could legally, he 
is sure to stick up his hives all through the woods, 
and thus entice and coax bees—not to light, but to 
decamp. Every honorable bee-keeper in this section 
who discovers a hive thus exposed, even though it 
is in the owner’s woods, makes it a point to smash 
that hive before he leaves it. This is done openly 
and defiantly, and all the people say amen. Such 
traps are hunted for, by organized bands, as wild 
beasts might be on the frontier. The practice is an 
unmitigated fraud and the greatest drawback upon 
honest bee-keepers. Every swarm of bees that ever 
left me has followed directly into such hives, placed 
there purposely, by thieves, to steal my bees, But 
for them, my bees would not have left. 1, and all 
others, however, make a practice of setting a guard 
over the hive until night and then appropriate it. 
Hoping that thjs method of stealing bees will be 


' reprobated by all honest men, and especially in 


GLEANINGS., Iam M. H. A. EVANS. 
Granitesville, Mass., July 4th, 1878. 
Now, Friend E., I do not know but you 

will think me a hardened sinner, but_the 

fact is that I am much more interested in 
hearing you state that the plan really suc- 
ceeds, than I am alarmed at the injustice 
that may be done any one. If any one de- 
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coys my bees, all right ; if they wish to keep 
them, am willing. If I should be so_for- 
tunate as to catch any body’s else, I will let 
them have them most cheerfully. If we can 
persuade the bees that it is a better coe in 
these hives we have fixed for themt 1an they 
can find in the woods, I shall think we are 
making great progress. Our next friend 
thinks it rather doubtful, however. Listen: 

Don’t let your A BC class run away with the idea 
of enticing stray swarms into those honey boxes out 
in the woods, fields, or any where else. They may 
now and then get a swarm, but such a thipg has 
never been known here, and most of us have hives, 
ut all seasons, standing ready for bees to move in. 
Ina country where bees are very plenty and timber 
very scarce, it might succeed; but those who live 
near old timber. will have their trouble for their 
pains. Bees are dging well here, with nice showers, 
warm sun, plenty of white clover. Good corn 
weather is always good honey weather with us. 

Wyoming, Wis., July 10th, 1878. R. L, JOINER. 

Well, I am afraid you are about right, 
friend J., for we have had a decoy hive up 
in a peach tree almost all summer, and “nary 
a bee’—hold on, there are individual bees 
buzzing about the hive nearly all the time, 
but nota swarm has yet gone into it, al- 
though several swarms have come very near 
lighting on the tree. The hive isa painted 
3 frame nucleus, and that, perhaps, was not 
sufliciently back woods like. 

$$ 0@e =——___— 
COMB FDN. AT ONE OPERATION, 


A NEW PROCESS FOR MAKING IT. 








“¢ MADE some fdn. by dipping a plaster of Paris 
*| cast. It makes exquisite comb on one side, but 
—, the other side is awfully irregular. I made a 
machine with two casts hinged together that makes 
the impression on both sides; I hinged two frames 
together, placed fdn. between and athin board on 
the outside of each frame; then filled in both sides 
of fdn. with plaster of Paris. It is to be dipped in 
the wax while open, then closed and cooled in wa- 
ter. LTenelose a sample. Please tell us just how to 
make the casts. I have failed to get a perfect sur- 
face on account of bubbles of air, which leave holes. 

Mt. Vernon, Iowa, July Ist, 1878, 

July 11th:—I am getting ‘enthusiastic’ over those 
plaster of Paris fdn. dipping plates. I have just 
been “running off’ some full sized sheets, and they 
are quite perfect. After cooling in water I dip one of 
the plates, which are opened straight, then quickly 
raise and press it lightly with the upper plate, while 
ina horizontal position; cool it again and “peel’er 
off.” IT never saw your $100 machine work, but 
would like to “run you a race.” A board should be 
fastened to the boiler to rest the plates on. As I do 
not ye quite to the hinge, there is no clogging. 
Now, if these plates could be made of metal instead 
of plaster of Paris, they would last a life time and 
{ think the work would compare favorably as to 
quality and speed, with the expensive machines. 

Could you make us a pair or tell us how? and 
what would be the cost for my size, 8%x11? It isnot 
nearly as hard, however, on the plaster of Paris 
casts as I supposed it would be, only a very light 
pressure being required while the wax is melted, 
und, as they are not expensive, I find é will pay. 

Mt. Vernon, Iowa. OLIVER FOSTER. 


At present writing, Iam inclined to think, 
friend F., that you have struck on some- 
‘hing quite valuable. When Perrine car- 
ried off my first pair of rolls, and afterward 
wrote that he had patented the idea of rolls, 
{ made some see pong by dipping em- 
bossed glass, in the way you have mention- 
ed, and actually set about having a couple 
of glass plates made to be used exactly as 
you have used the plaster. I confess that 


the idea never occurred to me of using 
plaster casts for the purpose, although I had 


already made very beautiful plain sheets 
with the aid of poetic dipping plates. The 
sheets you make are not as nice as those 
rolled between metal rollers, it is true, yet 
perhaps the bees will use them just as well. 

As you make the sheets just the size want- 


/ed, it will save rolling and dipping the 


| doubt your bein 
metal plates wor 





I am inclined to 
able to make a pair of 
as nicely as you do the 
plaster, for unless the satel ie kept at just 
about such a temperature, the wax will stick 
badly. I have had visions this afternoon of 
a large pair of metal rollers made hollow so 
that a stream of cold water might be kept 
running through them, to keep them sont: 
well, these rollers I would have dip into 
melted wax so that a sheet of fdn. could be 
rolled out on the other side, a ‘‘mile long,” 
as we have so long talked about. I think it 
very likely there will be something done, 


scraps as we have to do. 


| but it will take a great deal of money for 


experiments, before all the conditions are 
successfully worked out. Another thing; 
it is a great convenience and saving of time 
and money, to have a machine so that each 
bee-keeper can make his own fdn., out of 
his own wax, during the dull seasons of the 
year. If the experiments of friend Foster 
should result in a fdn. machine that would 
not-cost over $5 or $10, I shall rejoice with 
you, even if it does strike something in the 
same pon as it did when honey went from 
25¢ to only 16¢ per lb. More than that, I 
will set about some experiments immediate- 
ly, toward helping it along. For making 
nice plaster casts of the fdn., see. Feb. 
GLEANINGS, for 1876. I do not know how 
we can make plates for the purpose, unless 
they are electrotyped from a sheet of fdn. 





—__—___———> 90 ~<a 
AMONG THE BEES. 


EXPERIENCE IN QUEEN BUYING. 
¥ THINK it is time that I tell you how my tested 





queen is getting along. She beats every thing 

to lay that I ever saw ; she was put in my weak- 
est swarm because the rest were hybrids, but she 
was the first to swarm of my four colonies; and 
they did not dwindle like my black stocks. I have 
raised 8 or 10 queens from her and I believe they are 
nicer than their mother, and a as nice work- 
ers. I will send you one of them soon for your in- 
spection. 

I received a nice imported queen from Blood, the 
9th of this month, and on the Ith, found her filling 
the combs with eggs. I have just received my smo- 
ker and tried it; don't it make them “git’? I 
think, ina few days, all I will have todo will be to 
go and puff it atthem without any smoke, and they 
will “give in.” 

PAINTING HIVES INSIDE. 


Iam putting my bees in chaff hives well painted, 
white, inside and out. I think it makes the bees 
proud to paint their houses inside, by the way they 
take to them. 

A GOOD DAY’S WORK. 

Our Lamar, Mo., friend, speaks of doing a big day’s 
work. I can head him alittle [think. On the 8th 
inst, I transferred one colony at home, and settled 
and hived one swarm; then got into a wagon, taking 
a hive with me, went 4 miles, transferred one more 
from an old box hive, before noon; ate my dinner, 
went 2 miles further and got a load of chaff, and on 
the road home, found a bee tree. Isaw them from 
the road as I was driving along. Does this beat La- 
mar or not? 

Lots of bees have swarmed and run off this sum- 
mer, but Ihaven’t lostany. My 4 hives have swelled 
to 11 and two more will swarm in a few days. 
Weare getting box honey too. Some hives have 
filled six 5lb. boxes already. 


SE ee 
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GROWLERY. 


| 


In reading the list of “growlers,” I almost wished | 
that I had one word to say, after all the orders 1 | 
have sent you for mysclf and others. I am weil ; 


pleased with my own goods, and better pleased to 


see my neighbors pleased with everything that they | 


get of you. Ilost my last queen that you sent me 
by my carelessness, after you had lost three by 
sending in cold weather; but I soon filled her place 


that can not be beaten. JAMES PARSHALL, 
Union Valley, Mo., July 1th, 1878. 


dhe “Srowlery,” 





(This department is to be kept for the benefit of 
those who are dissatisfied; and when anything is 
amiss, I hope you will “talk right out." As a rule 
we will omit names and addresses, to avoid being 
too personal.] 





sf DARE not make this department very | 


_ long this month, for one friend “growled” 
more than all the rest because I 


| 


) = honey. 


CAN WE SELL OUR HONEY? 


A “CANDIED” TALK ON THE MATTER. 


4 like myself, are wondering what to do with their 
Are there any responsible parties in 
our large cities that will buy our surplus? or must 


¥ PRESUME a good many of your subscribers, 


with one reared from the tested one you sent me, | We depend cn selling at home for what we can get? 


Last winter was so favorable for bringing bee: 


| through alive and in good condition, that there 

| probably are now more bees in the country than 

_ ever before. Then again, last vear’s crop is not, 

| perhaps, allsold. I see no one advertising for hon- 

‘ey: extracted honey was not geqres last winter in 
) 


| our Chieago paper, and com 


honey was quoted, 


,“Dullat lland i2 cents, sales only in a peddling 


! 


way.”” Now the use of comb foundation has jn- 
creased the production of honey, and California is 
coming in with a crop which will find a place in the 


| market. Honev was low without her as a compcti- 


tor last year. What can we get this year? What 


| ought we toask? It seems to me we must put the 
| price very low to finda sale for the large amount 


occupied so much space in a way that did | 


not particularly benefit anybody, and I fear 


there is considerable truth in the remark. | 


The first one in the list last month was more 


wronged than I supposed, for he did fur- | 


nish samples of what he wanted, and those 


samples were some of my own work of a pre- | 
vious season, too. The man who would not ' 


receive the buckwheat, not only apologized 
but sent more than half the money to pay 
the express charges, when he found it came 
out of my pocket, and not that of the ex- 
press Co's. W. H. B. has not as yet sent in 


| we shall have on hand this year. Still, honey has 


not come in rapidly; I mean into mv _ hives or my 
neighbors’, this season. Bees here did not work on 
white clover until late, and basswood blossome1 
very poorly. It took my strongest swarm a little 
more than a week to fill up and cap over. 

Now, please tell me what to do with my honey, if 
you do leave the rest of this letter out, and oblige 

J. B. COLTon. 
Waverly, Brenner Co., Iowa, July 20, 1878. 


I fear my advice in the matter may not be 
very agreeable to our honey producers, but 
for all that, I feel ita duty to say that our 
honey must, so far as I can see, be sold very 
low. It used to be said that comb honey 


should be sold for the same as good butter. 


any bill, and all have treated me in a kinder | 


way than I felt I had any reason to expect. 
This is not a hard world to get along in, my 
friends, if one behaves himself half de- 
cently. 

I return to-day the ‘“‘tested”’ queen that you sent 


me June 2Ist. I have carefully tested her, and I 
find that she breeds an indifferent lot of bees; some 


Butter is from 10 to 12 cts. in our town, but 
nice honey, in small sections, sells from 1s 
to 20 cts. retail. In old fashioned boxes, it 
would probably not bring over 1éc. If it 
should go down 3c. lower yet, I do not think 
we need be much surprised, or complain. 
Some of us will probably retire from the 
business, and go into something else; others 


will perhaps wear poorer clothes, and buy 


of them are well marked, but a great many have but | 
one band. Now you can take my word for this, as I | 
had her in a colony where there was no other brood, | 
and I cannot be mistaken. Now, Mr. Root, I cannot | 


think that you area “fraud,” or that you wish to 
act the rogue, but I must confess that I was disap- 


raise several young queens from this “tested” | : ; 
ney ny pases AEB 2 you are acquainted with some good man 


queen, as you called her, and what are they worth? 
I might have raised good queens from my own stock 
while I was bothering with this one; but there is no 
use crying over spilled milk. I will tell you what I 
want vou todo. If you can send me a tested queen 
reared from an imported mother, that is large and 


less largely of things we can make at home. 
but for all that Ido not think we need be 
any less happy; it may be we shall all be 
happier. Contentment does not always 
come with money easily earned. As a gen- 


eral rule, I would sell my honey near home. 
pointed and a little out of humor when [ found that | 
the queen wasn’t pure. I had gone to the trouble to | 


yellow, and one that will produce all three-banded | 
workers, you may do so, providing you send her im- | 


mediately. L. W 

Washington, Pa., July 20, 1878. 

That is right; I am glad you sent her 
back. Ihave had one other similar com- 
plaint, and it had, before this, decided me 
on testing all queens sold, in my own apiary. 
When at work in the apiary, examining 
hives, taking off honey, ete., we write on 
the hive the grade and quality of the queen. 
Some are marked $3.00 queens: some $2.50: 
some $2.00; and some $1.50. There are but 
few of the former and but few of the latter: 
but when we have an order for a queen, we 
know just where to find exactly the one we 
want. It isexpensive business, I well know, 
to introduce a queen, and then find her not 
Wit you bought her for. 


If it will not sell in the stores and groceries, 
earry it around among those who know you. 


in some of the larger cities, send, or better 
still, carry it to him, and let him sell it for 
you, or sell it outright, as you can do to 
best advantage. 


In regard to prices : our commission men. 
Stair & Co., of Cleveland, sold our first hon- 


‘ey at about 22c.: but since then there has 


been such a flood of the small sections in the 
market. that it has gone down as low as l6c.. 
and we have concluded to keep the rest of 
ours for possibly a better price. We are re- 
tailing at 20c., and shoud not eare to close 
out our whole crop, for less than 1Se., net. 
If nicely packed in the shipping. cases, it 
can be kept safely a year, if need be. I 
would keep it in a frost proof, dry room, if 
possible. Wherever you have it left for sale. 
have it clean and neat, and make it your 
especial business to see that it is kept so at 
alltimes. Tloney should, at all times, at- 
tract customers by its bols, and not repel 
them. eae? 
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: i umbugs ¢ dwindles. 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 


| We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
eonducting this department, and would consider it a 
favor to have them send us all circulars that havea 
deceptive appearanee. The greatest care will be at 


ali times maintained to prevent injustice being done | 


any one.J 


ee E patent bee hive men seem ta have 
Jl pretty much left the field, if we except 

Mitchell, and letters of inquiry in _re- 
yard to him and his business are much less 
in number than during former months. 
Those who have read his advertisements in 
regard to queen rearing on Kelley's Island, 
may be interested in the following. He has 
advertised for several months that he was 
already located there. 

Mr. Mitchell was here several weeks ago and saw 
my bees, which he pronounced very fine. I told 
him there were none on the island except mine and 
two or three swarms in the woods, which had es- 
caped from me, Then he was anxious to secure a 
place to bring his queens to be fertilized. <A place 
was got which pleased him very much. The next I 
learned of him was that he was taking queens from 
Sandusky to Johnson’s Island in Sandusky Bay. 


That island is about a half mile from the peninsula | 


on which, in many places are black bees in abun- 

dance. Ihave been told that he is opposed to bring- 

ing ee here, because there are wild bees in the 

woods, CuAs. CARPENTER. 
Kelley’s Island, O., July 20th, 1878. 





Friend Root: I had a eall from one of N. C. 
Mitchell's victims. He wanted to know if Mitchell 
was a swindler. He said he sent Mitchell $14.00 for 
queens, and $6.00 for an extractor, and has never 
heard from him since. I showed him several letters 


about Mitchell in GLEANINGS. He said he would | 


write to you. J. R. ANDERSON, 


Washington, Ky., July 19, 1878. 








Would you be so kind as to let us know in Au- 
vust No. of the GLEANINGS, whether Mitchell of San- 


dusky has a patent upon the division board. We | 
have received pamphlets from him, and he threatens | 


vengeance upon ell who use them. If he hes none 


hive with division board with impunity? 
: MANY BEE-KEEPERS. 
Rogersville, Ohio, July 22nd, 1878. 


July No., page 231, answers all your ques- | 


tions. Pay no attention whatever to his 
foolish threats. 5 











WAKING SECTION BOXES, AND PUTTING 
THEM TOGETHER. 





(J OMEBODY said in the Growlery, or at | 


Ny least somebody ought to have said, that 
our sections were so loose they would 
sometimes almost fall apart. Well, the mis- 


chief, when hunted up, seemed to be that | 
the gang of grooving saws had a way of get- | 


ling slightly loose in their bearings; and ow- 
ing to the great amount of work they had to 
do, it seemed almost impossible to keep them 
perfeetly true and close. The mandrel they 


were run on was one of Disston’s make, | 


With the bearings in the middle, the saws 
on one end, and the driving pulley on the 
other, Well, to get over the trouble, we 


ade a steel mandrel, with both the saws | 


and the driving pully between the bearings; 
that is, the bearings were both at the ex- 
treme ends of the mandrel, and the saws 


and pulley in the center. The mandrel is 
about 20 inches long. The result .is quite 
satisfactory; oursections now go together 
-so tight that they have to be driven slightly, 
-and they are always just alike. The girls 
| were in the habit of driving them with a 
light hammer, but our engineer, who is also 
something of a genius, amused himself while 
| caring for the engine, by turning some very 


pretty little mallets for the purpose. These 
are much better because they do not mar 
the away and their faces are broad enough 
to close the whole piece down at one blow. 
Well. they were soon putting up sections 
that were strong, and doing it rapidly, too, 
but I had just begun to observe that it took 
| too much time to lay down the mallet and 
pick up the knife, when the following letter 
came to hand: 


SUGGESTION, 
To bro. Lunderer’s “lap-board” for putting tc- 
gether sections (June No., page 177), I suggest the 
| addition of a false bottom, to play up and down be- 
| tween the two stops. Fasten one end with a hinge. 
and let the other project beyond the board, so as to 
be easily grasped by the left hand, and thus raise 
out the box without the pocket knife. This has the 
adrantage over the knife, in the fact of its being al- 
ways ready and in place. R. G. WARNER. 
Columbus, O., June 26, 1578. 


I at once sent our friend $5.00 for his idea. 
and now we have a board made thus: 





{ 


The board is the same as the one in June 
No., except that it has a block, C, as well as 
the two side ones, and these 3 blocks are all 
screwed down so securely, that we drive 
‘against C without any danger of driving it 
otf. The box is put together as usual, ex- 
cept that the mallet is used to drive against 
C,as well as down toward the lap board. 
When the box is done, a slight tap on the 


B, in the centre, and the box hops out of its 
place quicker than you could ay “seat!” of 
course, A is part of a strong lever on the 
/ underside, pivoted somewhere between A 
and D. To make it spring back in place, an 
elastic tape is tacked across the underside 
jnear A. We use a Simplicity cover for the 
| lap board, as you will see. To work rapidly, 
|}you should keep the little mallet in your 
hand all the time. 








SE FET ra 1 


Actes and Queries. 


fA OOD morning, bro. Root: I will come in with- 

oT out knocking; have been there so often of late 
S and have become so well acquainted, that it is 
of no use to knock. I come with more subscribers. 
I will tell you a little of my business. I have a port- 
able sawmill and moved into this part of the coun- 
try last winter, with two stands of bees in the Amer- 
ican hive. IT made myself 12 Langstroth or Simplic- 
ity hives, transferred my two stocks, and found two 
| more in the woods, which I served in the same way. 
| 1 have them all Italianized, and have nine good 
strong colonies. The neighbors, noticing my suc- 


| cess, have gone wild after bees; that is the reason 
| that I come to see you so often. L have a job of 
| transferring every few days. 

! Union Valley, Mo., July 9, 1878. 


JAS. PARSHALL. 


on the division board, upon what has he a patent? | button, A, throws “| the little Square block, * 


Please explain fully. Can we use the Simplicity | 





a i Byatt 
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(That is just what I want you to do, my friend, 
coms right along ani take the “rocking chair,”’ 
whether you bring subsccibers or not. You are all 
of you always welcom>?, and [ wish you to feel per- 
fectly at hom>. Now for the questions; but do not 
all sperk at onze.) . 


I am 12 vears old, and am trying to learn bee keep- 
~ My father his 21 hives of bees and I have 7. 
ing’s Creek, O., June 21, 1878. A. L. MORGAN. 
We hida swarm of Italians which we hived, and 
they came out again at 1o’clock, and started for tall 
timber. The boys followed them one mile, run them 
into a tree, cat it, and brought them back, and I 
clipped the queen. Byron Ricas. 
‘airbanks, Sullivan Co., Ind., June 22, 1878. 


I hadaswarm of bees one week ago to-day. and 
to-day they (the new swarm) threw off another 
swarm. How is that for the “frozen zone” ? 

J. M. CHEATAAM. 


Six Oaks, Minn., June 23d, ’78. 


lam not in very good trim for writing to-night, as 
I went up a black oak tree after a swarm of bees, 
and got one eye closed; but want to ask you a few 
questions. Our bees in this section were ready to 
swarm in May; but, owing to the cold rainy weather, 
they did not swarm, but killed off the drones, and 
mo3t of them have been very cross. The last of 
June and the first of this month they began to 
swarm and to “light out: could not do anything 
with them. One man lost seven out of nine swarms. 
The second swarms act better. A good many of the 
swarms that left were found hanging on bushes. 
What was the cause of their killing off the drones? 
{Scarcity of honey.] What made them so cross and 
act Ss) about swarming. [Same reason, and swarm- 
ing mania. FRANK POLLEYsS. 
Melrose, Wis., July 10, 1878. 


VENTILATION. 


One of my last young colonies, I put into a new 
hive made after the diagram in the journal you sent 
m:>. It being made good and tight, the bees left it 
next day and settled agcain. I bored holes in the 
back enl of the lid, which let off the strong, hot 

ine smell that was in the hive, which I am satisfie 

could not ive lived in myself. After doing that, 
my bees went t) work, and [think are doing their 
very best. J. T. COOPER, 

Viola, Mercer Co., IIL, July 13, 1878. 

[Do not bore holes in your hives, my friend, but 
just shove the hive forward on the bottom board, 
and you can get all the ventilation ever needed. 
New swarms should have a very large entrance.} 





I have tried the smoker, and it sent the bees down 
into the lower part of the hive a “howling,” as the 
boy said ; but we got it very hot and melted the sol- 
der, and we cime near never getting it open again. 
It his not bothered any, however, only the first time. 
O, it is so much better than the mouth smoker; it 
has paid for itself in the last two days, we have kept 
it hot most of the time. JEREMIAH Woop. 

Lebanon, Ohio, July 5th. 1878. 

[We have lately commenced soldering the joints, 
were to ‘oe them stand the banging in the mail bags 

etter. 





We are having the finest honey harvest I ever saw. 
Our plains are covered with sumach, and bees have 
filled their hives completely full during the last 
week, and are now in boxes. Give them fdn., and 
they will extend it and have it filled with honey in 
48 hours. CHARLES POOL. 

Carthage, Mo., July 9th, 1878. 

HOW TO TRANSFER. 

The hive that you sent came in due time, all 
Straight as a string. Thanks for your promptness. 
I think you would have laughed if vou had seen the 
preparations that I made for transferring. I got all 
the tools that I could think of, saw, hammer, chisel, 
and 4 pans of smoke to keep robbers away, and as I 
had no honey knife, | used an old cavalry sword. 
Well, I got the hive open, and those bees just took 
one look at the array of tools that I held against 
them, and gave up in despair. There was not a 
cross bee inthe whole lot. I got them all neatly 
fixed in the movable frames, and to-dav they are at 
work as lively as ever. W. P. HALL. 

Pembroke, N. Y., June 23, 1878. 





QUESTIONS AND TROUBLES FROM THE NORTH POLE. 


Do drones go into other than their own hives? 
[Yes, frequently.] Ihad a mg swarm one day, 
and the next morning early they killed off their 
drones. [Their queen had become fertilized, ang 
they hai no further need of drones.] I have had 
four cases where swarms lit on other hives, to my 
great vexation. [Fix bushes for them to cluster on, 
and cover the hives they try to light on with a 
sheet.] I hada large second swarm come out the 
3d day after hiving, and go into a hive near by thar 
had swarmed the day before, and all were peacefub, 
only the intruding mother bee was soon -killed and 
brought out, but [saw n> funeral procession; only 
three bees brought her out and dumped her down 
without a bit of ceremony. [That is “bee style.’ 
The earliest swarm I ever ha1, before this year, was 
June 22d. My first swarm this season was April 
2th, and thereafter I had swarms every few days 
allalong. Italians were ahead by three weeks; and 
chaff protected hives out of doors were the same. 
T did not lose any bees last winter, either in the cel- 
lar or out of doors. I like chaff 1 ft. all around and 
over the hive, and out door wintering best, especial- 
ly if you will insure winters like the last. I would 
rather hive natural swarms than make them. Hiv- 
ing thom is better fun than a dozen cireuses. Oh, I 
forgot to say my cellar bees all killed off their 
drones a few days after the killing frost, May lth. 
The first 6 swarms were from out door hives. Cel- 
lar bees are lively and swarming now. [I agree with 
you about the circuses. } J. E. BREED. 

Waupaca, Wisconsin. 


I would like to see the following questions dis- 
cussed in GLEANINGS: 

1. What is the best way to get queens fertilizod 
=ien raised in great numbers? [The 3 frame nu- 
cleus. 

2. What is the best way to keep fertilized queens 
on hand? [Same as above.] , 

3. What is the best time and way to Italianize an 
apiary without loss of brood and honey. [In Aun- 
gust. See A BC.] 

Give us your way, and induce other bee-keepers 
to do the same. CHAS. W. GROTE. 

Mauston, Juneau Co., Wis., July 22, 1878. 


I wrote you May, 1876, that I was going into the 
bee business, and would follow the teachings of 
GLEANINGS. I have done so with the following re- 
sults: I bought 4 weak swarms May Ist, 1876; I have 
now 55 strong swarms, and expect 10 or 12 more. I 
have had a fair yield of honey each year. My suc- 
cess is all due to your teachings. W. H. JEMISON, 

Adams, July Ist, 1878. 


Sections are very valuable just now. I did not 
think I would need over 500, but I could have sold 
quite alot. Everybody that has a few bees asks, 
“Have you any more of those patent honey boxes 
than you want? I would like to get some.’’ They 
all seem to think they are patented, because they 
are so much nicer than the old glass boxes. 

W. H. FREDERICK, Maximo, O., June 29, 1878. 

{It has been much the same here. Steady old far- 
mers have been calling for sections and fdn. all day 
long, and even into the night in some cases. ] 

The stand I reported 2 swarms from in April gave 
me 2more in May. Allare doing well. Those hav- 
ing a cross of black blood are doing much the best. 
I purchased 10 queens of H. Alley last year; not onc 
of them are extra layers. They are small, but the 
brightest queens that I have ever had. 

Milton, I L., June 20, 1878. A. L. FOREMAN. 


{As almost evervbody insists on having yellow 
queens, I presume friend A. was trying to please 
them. ] 

In acknowledging the receipt of the rs I pur- 
chased of you, last month, I said that I had trans- 
ferred her to friend Claxton, and that he showed 
some disappointment because she was not so large 
as the one you sent to him. I saw her this morning. 
and must say that she looks very different from 
what she did when received, and should say that in 
looks she is very good. What her progeny will be | 
can't tell yet. I think I owe this explanation to you. 

WM. SHINTON, Patterson, N. J., July 7, 1878. 

(Queens rarely show to the best advantage, until 
they bave been a week or more in a strong colony. | 
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HONEY DEW. This, as its name im- | say that I have many times found a liquid 
plies, is a dew that falls during the night, | hanging on the leaves of the basswood and 
and is sweet like honey; or, at least, a great | some other trees, in the form of a lather, like 
many ¢laim that it falls like dew in the night, | soapsuds; but, although this had a mucilag- 
aud many have been the learned theories | inous property, I could discover nothing 
embodied in lengthy papers, to endeavor to | sweet about it. Should nature change the 
account for such a very queer way of doing | starch it contained into sugar, a very simple 
things, on the part of old dame Nature. It, and oft occurring change, we should have 
iuay be that sweet dew does fall from the at- | honey dew distilling right from the leaves 
inosphere without the agency of aphides, or of the trees; and I have been informed that 
of any other kind of winged insect, but I, such has been known to be the case—the 
tor one, am very much averse to accepting leaves of the basswood trees of the forests 
any such theory. Some writers explain it | have been found dripping with honey. This 
iy saying that the leaves of some trees, and | Was during the great honey yield in Minne- 
possibly the blades of grass, at certain times | Sota, a few years ago. 
and seasons when the conditions are all In support of the theory that it falls from 
right, distill the sweet matter from their foli- | Ure air or clouds, it is said that, in the old 
age and blades. I like this explanation , world, there is a substance called manna (I 
much better than the former, but, inasmuch presume in commemoration of the manna of 
us all eases that have come under my obser- the Bible), which falls from the air during 
vation could be explained by the agency of Certain seasons of the year, and that it is 
the aphides (see APHIDES), I am much in- | gathered and used as food. It has been sug- 
clined to give them the credit of the whole | gested that this manna is the pollen of a cer- 
of this kind of honey. When the dew is, tain kind of tree, which, being light, is car- 
found on the grass, in situations where no | ried quite a distance by the wind. Pollen 
trees or bushes are near, which, it is said, is | consists principally of starch; and a little 
sometimes the case, I would suggest that it | dampness, such as the dews of night fur- 
is exuded by some sort of an insect that, af- | nish, will frequently convert this starch into 
ter feeding on green foliage, etc., takes a| Sugarin a very few hours. It is possible, 
ilight in swarms like mosquitos, and ejects | that some kinds of honey dew are the results 
the sweet fluid in a sort of spray. It may be | of the decomposition of pollen, which may 
hard to prove this, but, nevertheless, I think | become scattered over the grass and herb- 
the idea much more tenable than that the | age. 
honey or sacharine matter evaporates from| In conclusion, I would ask those who come 
the flowers, and then falls like dew. Some | across this wonderful substance, or find the 
of the advocates of the latter theory urge | bees working on it, to make careful experi- 
that, in boiling the maple sap, a part of the | mentsand examinations. Do not jump hast- 
sugar at least is evaporated, for it is plainly | ily at conclusions, but go clear to the top 
discernible by the smell in the air. and bottom of things. Many have declared 

My friends, you smell the volatile essen- | there were no aphides on the trees at all, 
tial oil that gives the maple sugar its agree- | and one man who had so decided, afterward 
able odor, and not the sugar itself floating | concluded to climb the tree, and, in its very 
in the air, You can smell burnt sugar also, | topmost branches, he found the leaves all 
it is true; but the volatile part in either case | alive with a sort of green insect, which was 
is not sugar; for no skill of the chemist will | spraying the air with the dew in a manner 
enable him to condense it from the invisible | that made it look like a veritable shower, as 
vapor into sugar once more. When it is| the sunlight illumined the scene. Look 
possible to volatilize sugar by heat, and then | carefully, and then write me your discov- 
condense it again, I shall believe in a honey | eries. 
dew distilled from the atmosphere, like the | HYBRIDS. Every body who has had 
dews of the night. If this were possible we | Italians very long, probably knows what 
should see our sugar slowly passing away, | hybrids are, especially, if they have kept 
While exposed to the air, precisely as does | bees when the honey crop was suddenly cut 
the moisture itcontains. Experiment shows | short during a drouth in the fall of the year. 
that sugar may be wet and dried imumera- The term hybrid has been applied to bees 
hile times, but that, while the water passes | that are a cross between the Italians and the 
off very soon, the full weight of the sugar is | common bee. If one buys an Italian queen 
iVariably left behind. | that is pure, he can at once set about rear- 

In support of the exudation theory. I will | ing queens if he chooses, and it matters not 
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how many common bees there are around him; 
if he rears all his queens as I have directed 
under ARTIFICIAL SWARMING and QUEEN 
REARING, he may have the full benefit of the 
Italians so far as honey gathering is con- 
cerned, just as well as if there were no other 
bees within miles of him. This seems :a 
paradox to most beginners, for we have let- 
ters almost daily, asking if it will be of any 
use to purchase Italians, when other bees 
are keptall around them. If you are keep- 
ing bees for the honey they produce, and for 
nothing else, I do not know but that you are 
better off, with other bees in the neighbor- 
hood. The queens that you rear will be full 
bloods like their mother, but after meeting 
the common drones, their worker progeny 
will of course be half common and half Ital- 
ian, generally speaking These are what we 
call hybrid bees. In looks, they are much 
like the Italians, only alittle darker. Some- 
times a queen will produce bees all about 
alike ; that is, they will have one or two of 
the yellow bands, the first and broadest be- 
ing about as plain and distinct as in the full 
bloods. Other queens will produce bees 
variously striped, from a pure black bee, to 
the finest three banded Italians. I have had 
black queens fertilized by Italian drones, 
and these seem to be hybrids just the same 
as the others; I have not been able to distin- 
guish any particular difference. 

As honey gatherers, these bees that have 
the blood of the two races are, I believe, tak- 
ing all things into consideration, fully equal 
to the full blood Italians. There are times, 
it is true, when the full bloods seem to be 
ahead: but I think there are other times and 
circumstances when the taint of black blood 
gives an advantage in respect to the amount 
of honey gathered, that will fully make up 
the difference; and I would therefore say, if 
honey is your object and nothing else, you 
are just as well off to let your queens meet 
just such drones as they happen to find. 
Why then do hybrid queens find slow sale, 
at about one-fourth of the price of pure Ital- 
ians? Just because of their excitability and 
vindictive temper. 

Italians, as they generally run, are dis- 
posed to be quiet and still when their hive is 
opened, and to remain quietly on their combs 
while they are being handled, showing neith- 
er vindictiveness nor alarm. Black or com- 


mon bees, on the contrary, are disposed to. 


be frightened, and either make a general 
stampede, or buzz about ones head and eyes 
in a way quite unlike the Italians. The Ital- 
ians do not stand still because they are afraid 


to make an attack, for, let a robber approac),, 
and they will sting him to death in a way so» 
cool as to astonish one who has seen on]y 
common bees under similar circumstances, 
A race of bees so prompt to repel intruders 
_ of their own kind, it would seem, would also 
, be prompt to repel interference from nian: 
, but such is not the case. They do not seen 
to be at all suspicious when their hive js 
, opened, and a frame lifted out. Well, these 
half bloods inherit the boldness of the Ital- 
/lans, and, at the same time, the vindiv- 
: tiveness of the blacks. And to raise the coy- 
er toa hive of hybrids without smoke, dur 
, ing a scarcity of honey, would be a bold op- 
eration for even a veteran. Without any 
buzz or note of alarm, one of these sons ot 
, War will qnietly dart forth and inflict his 
sting before you hardly know where it comes 
from; then another, and another, until, al- 
most crazed with pain, you drop the cover. 
and find that they are bound to stick to you, 
not only out into the street, but into the 
house, or wherever you may go, in a way 
very unlike either pure race of bees. Sone- 
times, when a hive is opened, they will fix on . 
the leg of one’s trowsers so quietly that you 
hardly dream they are there, until you see 
them stinging with a vehemence that indi- 
sates a willingness to throw away a score of 
~lives if they had so many. This bad temper 
-and stinging is not all; if you should desire 
to introduce a queen or queen cell to these 
bees, they would be very likely to destroy 
all you could bring; while a stock of either 
pure race would accept them without troubk. 
During extracting time, or taking off sur- 
plus honey, you will find little trouble, pro- 
viding you work while honey is still coming: 
but woe betide you, if you leave it on the 
‘hives until the yield is passed. 


In preparing hybrid stocks for wintering, 

'T have seen them so cross that it was almost 
impossible to get in sight of the hive, after 
they had once got roused up, and when I 
charged on them suddenly with smoker in 
excellent trim, they charged on me as sud- 
 denly, took possession of the smoker, buzzed 
_ down into the tube in their frantic madness. 
and made me glad to beat a retreat, leaving 
them in full possession not only of the “field.” 
but the “artillery” as well. This was-a very 
powerful colony, and they had been unusu- 
ally roused up. Although it was quite cool 
weather, they hung on the outside of the 
hive, watching for me, I suppose, until next 
morning. I then came up behind them with 
a great volley of smoke, and got them under 
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and kept them so, until I could give them 
chaff cushions, and put thei in proper win- 
tering trim. 


single queen that was the mother of a larger | 


fumily of bees. Many of these hybrid queens 
ave extraordinarily prolific. 


I believe the hybrids are more disposed to | 


vob than the Italians, but not as much so as 
the common bees. I decide thus, because, 


when at work among them, the bees that | 
luzz about the hives, trying to grab a load | 
of plunder if a chance offers. are almost in- | 


variably full blood blacks. They may have 
au dash of hybrid blood. but I judge not, be- 
cause the hybrids and Italians will often be 
aut work, when the blacks are lounging about 
trving to rob, or doing nothing. I have 
known a strong hybrid stock to be slowly 
accumulating stores in the fall, when full 
idoods. in the same apiary, were losing day 


by day. 
I. 


ITALIANIZING. Few questionsare 


usked oftener than, ‘‘How shall I Italianize? | 


wud when shall I do it?”? There is always a 
lass in removing a queen and substituting 
another, even where we have laying queens 
vai hand; and where we are to use the same 
colony for rearing a queen there is a still 
vreater loss. Under the head of ARTIFICIAL 
SWARMING and QUEEN REARING, these 
points are fully discussed. Where one has 
an apiary of black bees, his cheapest way, 


especially if he has plenty of time to devote | 


to the subject, is to purchase a choice tested 
sueen, and rear his own queens from her. 
If he has as many as a dozen colonies, and 
proposes to continue to increase the number, 
it may be his best and surest way, to pur- 
chase an imported queen. If the choice 
qneen is purchased in the spring or summer 
months, I would not remove the old queens, 
until the summer crop of honey is over; but, 
iustead of allowing natural swarming, take 
two or three frames from each old stock 
ubout swarming time, and make nuclei. 
siving them queen cells from the Italian 
ivood. When these queens are hatched and 
laying, build the nuelei up, with frames of 
brood given one ata time, until they are full 
stocks. By such a course, you have the full 
benefit of your old queens during the honey 
season, until the new ones are ready to take 
their place. After the honey yield has be- 


gun to cease, you can remove the old queens, 
and give the now small colonies, queen cells, 


The queen was extremely pro-_ 
litie, and I do not know that I ever had one | 


_as you did the nuclei at first. This does the 
swarming for the season, and the Italian- 
izing, atone and the same time. 


| If you have more money than time to 
| Spare, and wish to have the work done up 
| quickly, purchase as many queens as you 
‘have colonies, and introduce them at any 
season of the year, as directed in INTRO- 
| DUCING QUEENS. You can purchase all 
' tested queens if you wish, but I would ad- 
vise taking the dollar queens, while there is 
any great difference in price. 


After your stocks have all been provided 
‘ with Italian queens, by either of the plans 
given above, if you wish your bees to be 
| pure Italians, you are to commence replae- 
ing all queens that prove to be hybrids, as 
,$00n as the young bees are hatched in sufti- 
cient numbers to enable you to decide. See 
ITALIAN BEES. Now, if honey only is your 
, object, I would not replace these hybrids, 
until they are one or two years old ; for they 
will average just as well as honey gatherers, 
and will raise just as pure drones, as the full 
blood Italians. If you should find the bees 
of any particular queen too cross to be en- 
durable, replace her with another, at any 
time. Be careful, however, that these hy- 
brid colonies are not allowed to swarm 
naturally, for, if they raise a queen, she will 
_ produce hybrid drones; and this is some- 
thing we wish scrupulously to guard against. 
It will be better to raise all the queens your- 
self, and practice artificial swarming exclus- 
ively, while you are seeking to Italianize. 
especially, if you are surrounded with com- 
,mon bees. If you practice in the manner 
| given above, you can reap the full benefit of 
ithe Italian blood, even though there are 
hundreds of stocks of the common bees, 
, Within the range of yourapiary. But, if you 
‘are going to raise queens for the market, 
, you should buy up or Italianize all the com- 
| mon bees within two or three miles of you, 
\in every direction. The more faithfully you 
‘do this, the better satisfaction will you give 
‘your customers. Your neighbors will very 
(soon be converted to the Italians, if you 
keep right along and let crops of honey, 
/rather than talk, decide the matter. and 
‘then they will be quite willing to pay you 
‘for intreducing Italian queens into thetr 
‘colonies. Be sure you do not quarrel, and 
foster any bad spirit in the matter, but let 
‘them have their own way, even if it, at 
. times, is aggravating; and,in a very few 
years, you will succeed in having your whole 
neighborhood Italianized. 
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K | at once plant a locust grove exclusively for 
= _honey. It blossoms profusely, almost every 

KING BIRDS. Quite a number of season, but often, the bees pay no attention 
the feathered tribes have a fashion of eating | to the flowers at all. 

bees; even our common fowls sometimes; The honey comes at a time, when it is very . 
get into the habit of gobbling them with as| much needed, as it is a little later than the 
little fear of consequences, as if they were | fruit bloom, and a little earlier than white 
the most harmless insect in the world. Itis | clover. If anything could be done, by a se- 
quite likely that birds have a way of crush- | lection of ditferent varieties, or by cultiva- 
ing their prey with their bills so as to pre- | tion, to make it bear honey every season. 
vent the possibility of the bee’s using its | a locust grove would be a very valuable ad- 


sting. It has been suggested that the birds 
and fowls eat only the drones; but several 
examinations of their crops showed that it 
is, without question, the workers, and it is 
quite probable that the honey contained in 
the honey sack is the principal inducement. 

Mr. T. L. Waite, of Berea, O., furnishes 
some very positive evidence,and also men- 
tions a habit of the King bird, I think is not 
generally known to naturalists. During the 
month of June, °72, a flock of seven of these 
birds were making such regular and con- 
stant visits to his apiary that his suspicions 
were aroused, and concealing himself, with 
watch im hand, he observed a single bird 
snap up 5 to 8 per minute. After having 
pursued this ‘‘innocent’”’ amusement for a 
sufficient interval, his birdship was in the 
habit of taking a rest on a neighboring tree, 


where, after a short meditation, he com- ; 


menced a series of muscular contortions of 
the head and neck, that finally resulted in his 
opening his mouth wide, and ‘theaving up” 
a wad of some strange black looking sub- 
stance, By chance their perch was close 
over a bed of rhubarb or pie plant, and our 
friend secured a number of these wads as 
they fell, and thus settled the point of their 
being nothing more nor less than crushed 
bees. After they had ‘“‘squeezed” out all 
the honey, probably having no further use 
for the “pomace’’, it was unceremoniously 
cast aside, while his worship, with a keen ap- 
petite and zest for the sport, went “bee 
hunting” again. They came regularly fora 
“meal” two or three timesa day. I guess 
we had better use our rifles and shot guns in 
suchi a way as to induce them to learn that 
apiaries are “‘unhealthy” localities for such 


boarders. 
L. 


LOCUST. This tree is so well known as 
to scarcely need a description. It grows 
very rapidly, and bears blossoms at a very 
early age, and could we be assured of hav- 
ing regularly the crop of honey that the lo- 
cust bears perhaps one year in five, I should 


, dition to the honey farm. 

The leaf of the locust much resembles the 
| leaf of the clover, only it has a great number 
of leaves on a stem instead of only three: 
| the blossom is much like that of the common 
| pea, both in appearance and size. It is an 
interesting fact, that the locust, pea, and 
clover all belong to the same order, Leguini- 
| noser. } 
| M. 

, MWMEOVING BESS. Perhaps about as 
many mishaps, especially with beginners. 
| have come about from moving bees unwise- 
{ly, as from any other one cause. A little 
| thought in regard to the, habits and ways o1 
| bees would save much of this. Bees fly from 
| their hives in quest of stores, perhaps a mile: 
sometimes a mile and a half or two miles: 
but they will seldom go beyond these limits, 
unless at a time of great scarcity of pastur- 
age. Well, after a bee has once fixed his lo- 
cality, he starts out in the morning on arun. 
;and never stops to take the points, as he 
does the first time he sallies out from a new 
locality. The consequence is, if you have 
moved his hive, either in the night or day 
time, and have not moved it more than « 
mile, he will, when he goes back, strike di- 
rectly for his old locality. On reaching there 
and finding his hive gone, he is lost and 
helpless; and even though the hive may be 
but a few rods away, he will never find it in 
the world. New hands frequently move 
their hives close together at the approach of 
winter, that they may better protect them 
with chaff or straw. I do not know how 
many times mishaps resulting from this kind 
of proceeding have been related to me. All 
goes very well, perhaps, until we have « 


/ warm day; then the bees start out for a fly. 


and very naturally return to their home just 
as they have been doing all summer; if no 
one is near to restore their hive to its former 
location, ‘they fly helplessly around for a 


| while, and then alight on the trees and fenc- 


es, scattered about, and finally perish. If 
other hives are near, they will get into the 





wrong hives and get stung; or, if their num- 
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hers are great enough, they will sting the | by this means save must of them. As a 
queen because she is a stranger to them. | natural swarm will stay wherever they are 
Sometimes the bees of the whole apiary will; put, anything that reduces a colony to the 
become so mixed up, that they have a gen- | condition of a natural swarm will agcom- 
eral melee and fight, resulting in great dam- plish our object. Bees depend very much 
age. if not in the destruction, of many of the | on the surrounding objects, in taking their 
swarms. Moving hives short distances dur- points; and I have known a whole apiary to 
ing the working season is almost always be successfully moved a short distance, by 
done with loss of more or less bees, and con- | moving all the hives, and preserving their 
sequently honey. _ respective positions with reference to each 
It is true, bees may sometimes be moved | Other. Carrying bees into the cellar for sev- 
without loss, for there is quite a difference | €ral days or a week will usually wean them 
in the disposition of colonies, and where one | from their location, so that they may then 
may be moved all about the yard without | be located anywhere, but this plan is ob- 
any apparent loss, the next may suffer, if jectionable, insomuch as the colony is pre- 
moved only a few feet. I once purchased a | vented for that length of time, from doing 
very strong colony of blacks of a neighbor, 'any work in the field, and this is quite an 
und to be on the safe side, moved them on | item in the height of the season. Where 
a cold day in Dee. I should think it was a} Wwe wish to divide a swarm, the matter is 
week afterward, when it became warm, and | very easy, for we can earry our stock where 
the bees went back to their old home in such we wish, and start a nucleus of the return- 
numbers, that the first cold night froze out ing bees. The usual way, and by far the 
the remaining ones, and I lost my stock en- | easiest where it can be done, is to wait until 
tirely. At another time, a neighbor wished | winter, and move them after they have 
ie to take a swarm froma very strong stock | been confined to the hive for several weeks 
of blacks. As I had but little time, I set an- | by cold weather. Bees moved in the spring 
other hive in its place, containing a frame | seldom go back to their old quarters, for 
of brood and a queen cell, and moved the | they generally take their location when they 
old one several rods away. He told me next take their first flight, whether they have 
day that the bees had all found their old | been moved or not. 
home, and deserted the brood comb entirely.| Where the new location is a mile or more 
I directed him to move it again, and place | distant, they can be moved any time, and I 
it the other side of the orchard, but it seems | have known them to be moved only a half a 
these wily blacks had learned the trick, for | mile, without any noticeable number going 
they all found iteven there. Italians, as a_| back to their old locality. If bees are to be 
general thing, are more ready to take up | moved during hot weather, great care should 
With a new location than the blacks, and | be used that they be not smothered and their 
stick more tenaciously to their home and | combs melted down by the intense heat that 
brood, is generated where they have an insufficient 
Sometimes, shaking the bees all in front) quantity of air. After many mishaps in 
of the hive, and letting them run in! shipping bees in the summer time, we have 
like a natural swarm, will answer to make | now decided on covering both the top and 
them stick to their new locality; at other | bottom of the Simplicity hive with wire 
lines, moving the hive away for ani hour or | cloth. When thus prepared, we have never 
two, until they get really frightened at the | had any trouble, even when shipping them 
loss of their home, will have the same effect, during our hottest July and Aug. weather. 
after it is once brought back to them. In| When we depended on wire cloth over the 
this case, they seem so glad to get their dear | top only, or over the portico of the old style 
old home again, that they will adhere to it | L. hives, we have invariably heard that the 
Wherever itis placed. Neither of these plans | combs were melted down, and that the 
can be relied on implicitly, and I really do | honey was running out at the sides of the 
hot hnow of any that can. Sometimes we hive. Allow a draft of air right through the 
succeee oy leaving a comb for the returning | hive, and the bees will take care of them- 
bees to cluster on, and then take them to the | selves, and the combs filled with honey. As 
new stand just at night fall. When allowed | the chaff hive will not admit of this arrange- 
to run in, they exhibit their joy by, loud | ment, I would recommend that the bees be 





hotes of approval, but, just as likely as not, | taken out, in very hot weather, and shipped 
they will be back at the old spot the next | in the Simplicity hive; that is, just the body, 
day, just the same. With patience, we can! without any top or bottom. If you are pur- 
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chasing bees in a common box hive, you can 
turn the hive over, and tack wire cloth over 
the bottom; but if the colony is a powerful 
one,*and the weather hot, I would much 
rather have a wire cloth covered opening in 
the top, as well as bottom. The _ hives, 
when thus prepared, may be carried ina 
spring wagon or buggy, or even in a lumber 
wagon, if you drive slowly. Where it can 
be done, I would spread straw under the 
hives and pack it around the sides; this will 
prevent jolting. 

Of course every comb is to be made per- 
feectly secure, where the bees are to be 
shipped by rail, or entrusted to any who may 


‘ment and jolting about will sometimes cause 


them to consume honey enormously. On 
this account I would be very careful about 
moving bees needlessly. Carrying bees into 
cellars and out again many times during the 
winter, I should object to, just on this ac- 
count; especially, if we can winter them just 
as well without so doing. Fix a permanent 
stand for your bees, give them a good chaff 
hive, and they, as well as yourself, will be 
spared much annoyance, if they can be al- 
lowed to remain there year after year. 

If you wish to move bees during the day 
time, while many are in the fields, you can 
get them nearly all in, by smoking them at 
intervals for about a half hour. 


not give them careful handling. We fasten This will 
the metal cornered frames, by sticks’ placed 


at each end of the frame. These sticks are 


Re Satna! Sih oe ean 


give those that are out time to come in, and 
the smoking will prevent any more going 





~ 
4 


‘ E 10 inches long, by about 7-16 inch by 7. Fora out. If the colony is a very strong one, leave 
me St 10 frame hive, you will need 22 sticks. Put ® hive with acomb of brood on the old stand, 
aa a ‘, the first two against the side of the hive and the owner can start a nucleus very con- 

pe. |: tight up in the corners, then a frame of Veniently with the returning bees. 
i be comb, and another pair of sticks. Whenall  Itis quite desirable that the express agents 
mire | the combs are in, the last two sticks are to should handle bees carefully, and the sight 
ty be made a little wedge shaped at their lower Of them buzzing about just under the wire 
ere ends, and pushed down hard between the Cloth is, usually, a guarantee of safe hand- 
re comb and the side of the hive. The frames ling: but, as many.do not know how to han- 
: Hs should be so tightly wedged, that the whole , dle and take care of bees, we have of late 
tar | inay be tipped about in wny direction. You had a large printed card tacked to all the 
om, as +e are now ready to tack on the wire cloth. hives and nuclei sent out. Since doing this. 
ts frei f We use a cheap, painted wire cloth. If the Wwe have never had any complaints of dam- 
Fr =H : cover, bottom board, quilt, enameled sheet, age in transit. The card reads as follows: 





ete., are to go with the bees, I-would attach 
them to the bottom with strips of lath, leav- 
ing a space of an ineh for the air to circulate 
between the lower wire cloth and the attach- 
nents. 


It is quite important that none but old and 
tough combs be used, when shipping bees 
by rail. The beautiful new combs built on 
the foundation would be very nice to send 
out to customers, but they would be almost 
sure to break down. Bees can be sent by 
freight, and I have sent them safely in that 


way, as far as Massachusetts; but, as a gen- , 


eral thing, I think I would risk them only 
by express. 

Where bees are to be moved in a wagon or 
buggy, and the colony is an old one with the 
combs all bridged over from One to another, 
{ would not go to the trouble of putting the 
sticks in, for I have always found them to 
move safely without, even if they are in met- 
al cornered frames. Have them well venti- 
lated and handled carefully, of course. 


If bees are to be sent long distances, be | 


sure they have a good supply of stores, for 


If the upper story is to be sent with | 
the hive, I would make a separate package. | 


patna 


This hive contains Live Bees, and they 
will be **kilied” if renghly handled, or 
Ieft in the sun, or not kept this sice up. 
Will you please be carefal of the little fel- 
lows? A. I. ROOT, Medinz, 0. 


As soon as you receive bees, place thein at 
once where they are to stand permanently, 
and let them out as quickly as possible. 
They will buzz about, and make quite a 
stir for a while, but all will get back to their 
hive safely; for their buzzing about is just 


_ to mark their new locality, as we described 


in BEE-HUNTING. Set the hive level, and | 
would have it square and true with the 
points of the compass. Set it on the bottom 
board, loosen the wire cloth where the en- 
trance is to be, and then let them remain. 
until they get acquainted with the surround- 
ings alittle. Next day, if you choose, you 
can take off the wire cloth, and remove the 
sticks, using smoke, of course, to keep them 
out of the way. When this is done, put 02 


the enameled sheet and cover, and adjust 


the hive on the bottom board so that the 


the excitement attendant on the contine- 
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bees can get out and in comfortably, but do 
not make the entrance larger, unless the 
weather is extremely warm. Your next 
work is to learn to handle the frames, and 
to get aequainted with the bees. If you 
should take the frames out and look at the 


queen, and see how théy get along with 





brood rearing, ete., every day, I should be 
much more sanguine of their prosperity, 
than if you only looked at them once a week. 
After they are accustomed to your daily and 
careful handling, you will find that you can 
get along without smoke, veil, or any thing 
of the kind. 





ew —_ 





PLUM GROVE APIARY, J. BUTLER & SON, WOODVILLE, MICH. 


PLUM GROVE APIARY. 


“fl RIEND ROOT: Thinking you would like to see 
atl how we look out this way, I send you a photo. 
—) of our bee yard forinspection. All those large 
hives you see are chaff packed. In size they are 22 
inches in the clear. We use 10 frames, 12x13 inches. 
The packing on the two sides is 24% inches thick, and 
onthe rear end five inches. 
clear wheat chaff, all sifted to remove all the straw. 
Out chaff does not answer, as it gathers dampness. 
It also has a portico 5inches deep and broad. For 
winter, we use a false front with 2 inch space. 


begins to get cold in the fall. First we put on a 
piece of old clean carpet, then the chaff, and finally 
put in the false front and they are in winter trim. 


The cover is made of % inch lumber, matched and | ‘ 
| to stamp off bees, that, either by mistake or 


put together with white lead; then a batten is put 
over each joint, and they will shed any amount of 
rain, if kept painted. The surplus capacity of these 
hives is about 50 pounds, with one tier of sections. 


butts down, so we can raise up and remove the case 
holding the sections. After using these hives the 
second season we like them very much. We have 
in use 60 of them. The entrance is 14 inches long by 

deep. In these the bees do not lay out near so 
much as in hives not packed. We shall make 
enough of them for our winter stock, but no more, 
as they are too costly. We are indebted to Novice 
more or less, for many of our improvements in the 
appearance of our apiary, such as keeping grass and 


sides other things too numerous to mention. 
hives. Our prospect for surplus very good to date, 
June 28th. J. BUTLER. 
Jackson, July 2d, 1878. 
P. S.-The reason we call our apiary Plum Grove 


vicld an annual harvest to a considerable amount. 


We have about 100 trees, but they are not all bear- | 


ing yet. 
Perhaps I should make some apology for 


the picture of friend Butler’s PLUM GROVE | answered, but not a word was saidin regard toa 


APIARY, inasmuch as it is the first landscape 
our young engraver has ever attempted. 


We use for packing | 


bevpcall eo: A, een AES [ny Beh. pie ree s 
also use on the frames a bag that will hold about a | His stalwart son, who is larger than his fath- 
bushel of chaff; this we put on after the weather | 


ought not to be. 


In the rear end we drop a 6 inch door hung with | hives elevated rather more than we do, and 


| ter statement for granted. 


His first work on the picture was the barn, 
which you see he has | nee pretty well. The 
hives I am afraid he hurried over a little too 
much. Also, by a mistake in copying the 
photo, he has turned it about ; for the barn 
Is really on the south side. As I once vis- 
ited the place, the surroundings look quite 
familiar tome. Friend Butler is the person- 


| age who is holding up a frame, doubtless, 


looking for the queen through his spectacles. 


er considerably, is holding a—well, I guess 
it is a Bingham smoker. He has wisely 


| tucked his trousers in his boots, that he may 


not have to stop his work every little while, 


“malice afore thought,’ have got where they 
Friend Butler has his 


then has a broad alighting board, as you see, 
to conduct the bees in doors. When I was 
there, a hive was kept on a platform scale, 


| but I do not see it now; perhaps itis there, 
| for all that. 


An excellent place, is friend 
Butler's to visit, and I should dearly love to 


| spend a whole day there (especially, in plum 

| time). 

weeds and all kinds of rubbish out of the apiary, «i | 
e 

have been removing cases of 50 Ibs. from those large | 





Tue A. B. J. for June, charges me with having un- 


generously misstated the amount, that Winder had 
| received from Mr. Parker, and had refused to re- 


fund. As soon asthe No. was received, | at once 


mailed friend Newman, Winder’s letter in which he 
is because most of the trees are of that sort, and | 


himself acknowledges the receipt of the $30. The 
letter was returned to me, with a most humble apol- 
ogy for having been so hasty in taking Winder’s lat- 
Of course, I looked ‘for 
some retraction in the J@y No; as it contained none, 
I expostulated; the expostulation was received and 


public apology. When I am publicly charged with 
falsifying, I rather prefer a public, in piace of a pri 
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qate exoneration. Perhaps, this is one of the tri- | 
als consequent upon showing up Humbugs and | 
Swindles. 
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DRONE BEE. | 


| Of course we could do nothing, but wait. 


One more thing ; please do not accuse any body of 
dishonesty, when things do not look just right at the 
first glance. I do not doubt your word, and [ do not 
believe there is a single one among our 3 or 4.00 
readers, who would want me to send them another 
queen after they had received one all right; I have 
asked you to return the dead queens, that 1 might 
examine their cages, and find out, if possible, what 
made them die; not because I was afraid to trust 
you. Nor dol refuse to send you goods without 
pay because I am afraid to trust you, but because 


| of the great expense of keeping accounts with so 


many people scattered all over ourland. One friend 
said he did not believe an Imported queen which we 


sent him had ever been fertilized; do you think | 
whuld send youa a 
been laying ? If I di 
yet, I fear. 


een of any kind until she had 
, [should have more “troubles” 





A STORY WITH A MORAL. 


A GREAT many troubles occur in business from 
imperfect addresses, or none at all. It has been 
most especially trying this season, with our great 
masses of correspondence, to waste our precious 
time, in hunting postal guides, writing to P. M’s, 
and guessing at the hand writing. To illustrate: an 
old friend and customer, sent some time in May, for 
a lot of corners, but closed his letter, without a 
single mark in the shape of aname on it. On the 
envelope, we deciphered Columbus, Ind. We turned 
at once to our subscription list, and wrote to every 
name there, but our friend had allowed his subscrip- 
tion to expire, and none of them had sent for any 
corners, or could tell us who might have ee 20. 

n time 
came a letter, if I recollect aright, telling us we had 
better stop business, if we could not fill an order in- 
side of a month, or even write a fellow a postal card 
to say what we were going to do. I at once recalled 
to mind our friend Coates when I saw his name at 


. At the time I wrote the article on drones, I did | the bottom, and felt sorry that I should not have 
not give an engraving, because no drones were to | guessed it was he, before. To make sure of no 
be found. As they have been very plenty for a more delays, I called the shipping clerk and told 
month or two back, I have had one engraved for the | him to be sure that the corners went by the very 
A BC book. What do you think of him? If any of | first express. Some time afterward, word was 
you can make a pencil sketch of one, more accurate | brought me that a tracer had been sent for goods, 


than this engraving and of about the same size, I 
will pay for your time and trouble. But remember, | 
these sketches are to be taken from the drones | 
themselves. I know there are some excellent art- | 
ists among our readers, and if any of you are dis- 
posed to help in the work onthe A BC, I am quite 
willing to pay you forit. Itisan easier matter to 
get the engraving done, than it is to get an accurate 
drawing of these restless little friends of ours. The 
engravers are now at work on a queen, of about the 
same proportion as the above. 





BeLow, I give you a copy of the recent ruling in | 
regard to queens by mail: 

* ** “When packages containing bees are found 
in the mail car, the employe in charge thereof should 
deposit the same at the terminal office of his run, 
and the postmaster thereat should notify the party 
addressed, by letter, that such package is] held sub- 
ject to his order, and that the same will be forward- 
ed, at the expense of such party, by such means as 
he raay indicate other than the mails. 

JAMES H. MARR, 
Act. Ist Ass’t P. M. Gen’l.” 


We stopped sending them out about July 24th; 
but they have been coming in to us, by every mail, 
and the number now piled up that will have to die, I 
fear, before provision is made in regard to them, is 
enough to make a cheerful person look sober, and I 
um not naturally a cheerful person. In sending by | 
express, we shall gain nothing by having our cages 
weigh less than 10 0z., as the charge will be 10c. any- 
way, and therefore we would better use larger cag- | 
es. As the queens will be much better cared for, it 
may be that this ruling, which now seems so unrea- 
sonable and unjust, may be a blessing in disguise 
afterall. Let us try and think so. The burden will 
fall heaviest, I fear, on those who live a great ways 
from the express offices. If queens are received 
dead, I will take your word for it; do not think of 
going to the expense of returning them by express. 

?lease remember the l0c. t®@ prepay express charges | 
over the lines mentioned in our ad. 1 have lost so 
heavily on queens that I feel almost discouraged, | 
and, I expect I feel a little bit cross, about the great 
number of burdens I have to bear, in the shape of | 
money to make good losses. 


| the shipping clerk took it for granted it was the 


| which were lying at the man’s express office un- 


called for, and yet he kept writing that they had 
not come. 

“Who ist 

“Coates.” ; 

“Is it possible that Coates has not yet got his cor- 
ners?” 

“He won't go to the office after them.” 

“Let me see the tracer.” 

It was brought. 

“Why this is Columbus, Ohio!’ 

The order was next hunted up, where he told what 
his name was. When examined, it showed that 
when he sent his name, he had omitted the state, and 


he man?” 


Capital of our own state; Columbus is such 3 
household word to us. By the time he got his goods 
the honey season was pretty much over. The ship- 
ping clerk was to blame, it is true, for taking «y- 
thing for granted in regard to addresses, but the 
principal blame attached to our friend for not put- 
ting name, state, and town on every letter he 
writes. People will not do this, I fear, even if we 
should talk until we are gray. In fact I am quite 
sure I should forget it myself once in a while, if | 
tried ever so hard. Well, what shall we do? Steady 
boys; this story has got a moral to it. What is the 
moral? Let everybody who does business, have 
their full name and address printed in some shape, 
on everything they send out by mail. Printing on 
envelopes is done very cheaply, but there is still a 
better way. It is often almost as important to have 


| dates as to have addresses, and the new rubber dat- 


ing stamps wil! fix it all nicely. Have one right by 
your writing materials, and stamp it on every thing 
you mail; yes, even your books ahd papers, models, 
seeds, samples, etc. We have a great big basket. 
for things that are sent us, and a great many times 
they lie around and are lost, waiting for something 
to identify them. Many of them, we never find out 
about at all. Why, it makes me really feel happy, 
when I catch sight of the purple ink used in these 
dating stamps, to indicate where things came from. 
I want to please you, and to get you your goods at 
the very earliest minute possible, and you cannot 
think how it would help us, to have your crooked, 


funny names and residences all printed out in plain 
English on your letters, or somewhere else. 
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Retter is a little with righteousness, than great 
revenues without right.—Proverbs, 16; 8. 
rt 690 <a 
When you let your queen out of the cage, in in- 
troducing, you should daub her wings with honey; 
then she ean neither “squeal” nor fly away, as they 
sre sometimes disposed to do. 
> 060 
WHAT TO DO. 


Tv those who are short of money and cannot sell their 
honey, queens, bees, ete. In the first place, get up 
carly in the morning, and after you are up, don’t sit 
ona log with your hands in your pockets, but work. 
Fix up your apiary so nice that every neighbor that 
comes long will want one like it, and then you can 
sell him a hive, or a queen, or possibly some honey. 
Stick up a neat “shingle,” saying “Bees and Honey 
for Sale’, and have your honey so nice and tempting 
when anybody calls that they can’t wae See ban Do 
not buy your sign, but paint it yourself, just to save 
the money. If youare in debt, stop out goes; put 
your money in your pocket and button it up. Keep 
putting in all you can get, but don’t let any get out. 
Save just for the fun of it, whether it pays or not. 
Scrape up all your beeswax, on rainy days, but don’t 
send it off by mail or express, and lose half in charg- 
es; if you cannot sell it near home, club with your 
neighbors and send a barrel of it by freight. If you 
cannot sell honey and bees for cash, trade for some- 
thing you know you have got to buy. Wear old 
clothes, and be careful of them. Be careful of eve- 
rything. Do not make mistakes and blunders, but 
get up early every morning, and make every single 
day count something, even if you are sick. Get up 
carly Sunday morning, too, and give God the best 
day's work of the whole week, in laying up treasures 
that do not pass away. 

—- > © aa - 
A SHORT CHAPTER ON ROBBING. 

About 5 o'clock this morning, I heard a peculiar 
high note in the apiary. It was too cool for the 
bees to tly very much, and I therefore soon found 
where the sound came from, for it was the robbing 
key, without any question. A small colony of very 
pretty Italians were scampering out and in, as if for 
dear life, and by the way they wiped their mouths, 
us they came out, JT judged, at once, that they were 
not being robbed. By looking a little closer I saw 
that the bees going out were light and small, while 
those coming in were plump and large: ‘Now, you 
young scamps, who are you robbing?’ said I, as I 
scanned, one after another, the whole 214 hives in 
the yard. A way off in a remote corner was anoth- 
eruproar; at first [thought they were being rob- 
bed; but soon, I found that they were engaged 
precisely as were the first colony. The next thing 
was to line the thieves, and soon they were located 
in the direction of our engraver’s hives. He had 
purchased and transferred a black swarm, the even- 
ing before, and the Italians were going in and out 
unquestioned, as merrily as could be, while the 
blacks stood about idly, as if it was no manner of 
concern to them, how quickly their hard earned 
Stores were all appropriated. As it was a Simplici- 
ty hive, the mischief was stopped by simply shoving 
the hive back a trifle, for this closes the hive so ef- 
fectually, that a whole avalanche of robbers could 
never foree their way through, as they do so often 
where hives are closed with blocks or wedges. 
What shall we do to make such provokingly shiftless 
bees show a little spunk and take care of them- 
Selves? Well, [ would open the hive about dusk, 
und see if their queen was allright; if not, give 
them one; if she was, I would give them a frame of 
Italians just hatching out; then I would be sure 
that in 3 or4 days, at farthest, they would “hold 
the fort”, without any farther trouble, whether 
there was a queen or not. providing they had some 
brood in the hive, or something worth fighting for. 











QUEENS. ‘ 

I tell you, my friends, the queen business is “bus- 
iness,”’ most surely; especially where they are sent 
by mail. A great many of them are lost in reaching 
us; some are starved, some smothered, and a few 
die without any assignable cause. Then they must 
be introduced, and quite a number are lost in that 
way; more are lost again in reaehing our customers, 
and as we guarantee safe arrival. all these have to 
be made good. Some are lost in introducing again, 
and, of late, we have had several reports of queens 
that did not lay, after their long journeys. Who is 
to bear the loss? t, or you? I am sure I hardly 
know; I do not like the idea of taking your money 
for a queen that is no manner of use to you, and yet 
if I am to take all these risks, I shall certainly have 
to have a larger profit, or I shall sink money contin- 
ually. I enjoy the business, for it isa rare pleasure, 
I assure you, to hear of friends a thousand miles 
away rejoicing in their fine Italians, aud great crops 
of honey, that came froma dollar queen, and that 
the expense of getting the stock for this great dis- 
tance was only a2 cent postage stamp. We are im- 
proving, and succeedi better and better every 
day, and, perhaps, | shelf get my money back some 
time, even if I do not this season. Please do not be 
cross, when it comes your turn to be disappointed a 
little, and try and think we are working hard to give 
you all you have paid for. 


‘DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Hopes, 


or Letters from “‘Phose. Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 





Wf SEE by a copy of “GLEANINGS,”’ furnished me 

by a friend, that you have a column for “Blast- 
= ed Hopes,” so I will venture to send you my ex- 
perience. I bought this spring 76 swarms of Italians 
and hybrids, in Langstroth hives, and had to move 
them 70 miles on common farm wagons. I prepared 
them by nailing a screen cloth over the entrance, 
and also over one slot in the honey board, and put- 
ting nails into each frame by boring through the 
end of the hive, so there could be no swing. The 
hives were heavy with honey, and full of bees and 
brood. I loaded them with straw packed around 
and between, being careful not to stop ventilation. 
The first day (April 17th), the roads were rough, and 
the horse baulked, so we were very late at night 
getting to our stopping place; consequently the 
hives were much jolted over rough places in the 
dark. The next day it rained, and we had more 
baulky horse trouble. [hired another team so as 
to lighten the loads, and drove 20 miles that day. 
Plenty of honey was under the wagons in the morn- 
ing. The next day was hot and we got home. I 
opened some of the hives and found the bees all 
daubed with honey, and some dead entirely; at least 
in 25 hives the bees were all dead. I went to work 
at once doubling swarms, fastening combs in the 
frames, &c. The brood was all killed, and the comb 
was broken down in almost every frame. A more 
demoralized, sorry sight, I presume it was never 
your lot to look upon. But to make a long story 
short, I have saved 27 swarms, which are in fair 
shape now. 

Here comes another blasted hope: Basswood 
honey is what we depended on, but the frost has 
— the bloom, and there is hardly a smell of a 
chance there. Bees have not made enough to live 
on since May Ist, until last week. Now they are 
picking up on clover, and may get some fall honey. 

If you know of anyone who has more ‘Blasted 
Hopes,” tell them to send for our hat. If not we 
shall consider ourselves the champion in this line. 

Now, after all is over, and we cun sit down and 
coolly think, we see where we might have done bet- 
ter, and even have succeeded with all our mishaps. 
We should have taken out all the honey, leaving on- 
ly enough for the journey, and then turned the 
hives bottom upwards; with this additional prepa- 
tion, we feel confident it would have been a success, 
There would have been no honey to daub the bees, 
and all the weight being in the tough brood combs, 
I think thev would have come through safely. Let 
others profit by my experience. C. A. HATCH. 

Loyd, Wis., June 15, 1878. 
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Keads of Srain, 





WHAT A WOMAN DID. 


‘ E, like many others, have the bee fever. We 
had 5 strong colonies, but wanted more, so 

Si we went about 15 miles and bought another 
large one, full of bees and honey. It was set in the 
buggy and came home, when lo! and behold! the 
honey was running out on every side! The comb 
had broken down, and the bees were drowning in 
honey. We opened the hive, and the clean bees soon 
came out in clusters; but the others were sick. We 
took them all out, and washed them with warm wa- 
ter, and put them in thin bags to dry. Those that 
came out in clusters we put in a Thomas hive; it 
was a midnight transfer. The queen was in good 
order. The next morning those that we washed-and 
dried were quite lively, and we put them in with the 
others; in the afternoon they swarmed. We hived 
them, and they went to work in earnest. ; 

We take GLEANINGS, and think it is worth twice 
the money. We also have the A BC, which is very 
good. Mrs. H. SMITH. 

New Hamburg, Ont., June 18, 187+. 


Your bees were suffocated by closing the 
hive too tight, on such a warm day. Wire 
cloth should have covered at least the whole 
bottom, and it would have been better to 
have had an opening, similarly covered, in 
the top also. I fear none but a woman 
would have possessed the skill, even had 
they the zeal, to have made the best of a bad 
matter as you did. Keep up the same en- 
thusiasm the year round, and you will sure- 
ly have bees and honey, to your satisfaction. 


DIPPING PLATES OF WOOD, ETC. 

Instead of using your dipping plates, which gave 
me the trouble of brushing, &c., after each dipping, 
I made some dipping plates of yellow poplar, 3-16 of 
an inch thick, and use nothing on them but water; 
it makes sheets of wax which are smoother, and 
which come off more readily than from your metal 
plates. After the last dipping in the wax, I dip 
them in the tub of water, and the sheets of wax 
come off even too easy. Your plates are always 
sufliciently wet for another dipping in the hot wax, 
and if there is too much water on the plates, they 
don’t work as well. Now for the rolling of the fdn. 
{ don’t use a brush at all on the top roller, as L have 
found out that, by giving one turn to the crank after 
the sheet is out, the bottom roller always applies 
enough of the starch to the top one to roll another 
sheet, and so on, without any brush, soap bark, or 
soap. I made my starch about the thickness of syr- 
up at first, and as it worked well, | did not try it 
thinner or thicker. P. L. VIALLON. 

Bayou Goula, La., June 15, 1878. 

_ We used dipping plates of wood, long be- 
fore we used them of glass or metal either ; 
and, since receiving your letter, we have 
made wooden plates such as you describe. 
They work without any soap bark, or brush- 
ing, it is true, but we have never been able 
to get sheets of a uniform thickness, as with 
the metal plates, and have therefore gone 
back to the latter once more. For small 
sheets, the wood dippers may answer better. 
We roll the sheets just as you describe. 
When the machine was engraved, we used a 
brush, and I presume the brush shown in the 
engraving gives many the impression that 
one is to be used. 





At present, 1 Ib. sections sell slowly at I8c. per Ib. 
What the price may settle down to, we cannot tell, 
us there is much honey afloat in small lots, filling 
up the market pretty effectually. We hope there 
will be a better demand soon. Srair & KENDEL. 

Cleveland, O., July 6, 1878. 


, Ihave had the queen go into the sections with 

| separators! Ithink they went upin order to get 
drone combs, as I have tried to keep all such combs 
out of the body of the hive. 

June 20th, I accidentally killed a queen; 2th, | 
cut out allthe queen cells but one, and looked the 

| combs twice over carefully, to make sure there was 
no other queen or cell; 30th, they threw out 4 
swarm; July Ist, I found the cell that I left stil! re- 
maining, also some eggs unevenly scattered through 
the combs ; 4th, the queen cell hatched ; 10th, the 
' bees swarmed out, and I found no more eggs. 

Where did the queen with the first swarm come 
from ? and how about the eggs found ? 

What will the old stock do now for a queen ? 

Lebanon Springs,N. Y. ELMER 8. GOODERICH. 

I have had some little fear, that using 
drone comb in the sections might be more 
apt to induce the queen to go into them, but 
us we have never yet had a case of that 
kind, I cannot think ita very frequent oe- 
currence. Were your sections small, like 
ours? The queen is much more apt to use 
a larger section. If you are sure you missed 
no queen cells I would suggest that some 

| other queen got into the hive by mistake. 
This they frequently do about swarming 
time. The old stock will perish unless you 
give them a queen or brood. If the eggs 
were not hatched into larvae, I should opine 
that they were the work of a fertile worker, 
by some unusual freak of nature. 
STRENGTHENING THE COMBS BY WIRES. 

My friend, the Hon. H. A. Moody, M. D., of the 
northern portion of this state, among other things, 
says, in July No., that wires worked into the comb 
would be a great safeguard against cracking and 
bending while extracting. To obviate this trouble! 

| Wrap a small copper wire around the frames when 

' filled out, two wires each way; and T have no trouble 
with comb breaking out while handling or extract- 
ing. The wire can be bought for 25c per spool. — 

I find coai oil effectual in removing propolis from 
the hands, Dr. M. 

Notwithstanding the speculation in buying and 
selling GLEANINGS, from and to its publisher, I real- 
ly don’t think I could be induced to take $1.00 per 
copy for mine. ; 

Now, dear Novice, about discontinuing “Our 
Homes.” If you find a want of matter for “Grow- 
lery,” withhold “Our Homes.’ When I read with so 
much intense joy, how God blesses your labors, and 
with such lavishness, I find that I have you con- 
stantly associated, in my mind, with the celebrated 
Muller. It is simply marvelous. R. A. ABBEY. 

Terry, Hinds Co., Miss: 

I should object to the wires around the 
frames, because they would interfere more 
or less with brood rearing, but it would be a 

_very simple matter indeed, to stretch wires 

across the centre of the frame before the 

comb was built, or the fdn. fastened in. 
Pcrhaps a thin wire stretched from corner 
to corner might answer, and this could be 
done, with our frames, without the necess!- 
ty of boring any holes for the wiresatall. It 
the fdn. were pressed partly into this, there 
would be little if any sagging; fine iron wire 
is very much cheaper, and I do not know 
why it would not answer. After being s° 
perfectly covered with wax, I do not think 
there would be any tendency to rust. 

I, too, have thought often of Muller, but I 
shall have to grow a great ways, before Tean 
so thoroughly consecrate my life and busi- 
ness to the welfare of the needy and the des- 

. .4 
titute, as he has done. Now and then. I 
get glorious glimpses of the way in which 
God takes care of, and provides for, such as 
he. Thanks for your kind and cheering 
| words, 
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HONEY DEW, ETC. 

I have 26 stands of black bees, and they are doing 
finely this season in making honey; but they have 
not swarmed much. At this writing they are work- 
ing finely on the second vi of red clover. Iam a 
reader of GLEANINGS, and think, if I live until an- 
other season, that I will try some of the Italians. I 
have read in the bee journals for several years about 
the honey dew. I believe they all agree that it is 
produced by an aphis, a kind of insect, but there is 
one thing [ would like to have explained. Why isit 
that you scareely ever see any honey dew, only ona 
rather cold morning. I hardly ever see any when 
the days and nights are hot, FE. B. HILTON. 

Fulkerson, Scott Co., Va., July 10, 1878. 


AFTER SWARMING IN ONE DAY. 

The section boxes are the nicest thing out; and 
they suit best in this market. I have sold some for 
4) cts. per lb. when other new honey was selling for 
Inets. Udlike to know if it often happens that a 
second swarm willcome out the next day after a 
first? I divided one, and the one placed on the stand 
where the old one had stood, swarmed first of any— 
alarge fine swarm, The next day, another swarm 
came from the same hive, and, after fussing awhile, | 
lighted in front of the hive of the one coming out 
the day before, and went in, going to work as peace- , 
ably as if they had all come out together. One oth- 
er hive has done the same thing, as to coming out 
so near together, and I am certain, from the size, 
that they were not after swarms. What a letter I 
have written! but then one cannot read your paper 
without feeling like writing just what one would | 
talk. Mrs. F. M. V1ILAs. 

Madison, Wis., July 11, 1878. 

Sometimes the weather, or it may be other 
causes, Will prevent a first swarm from issu- | 
ing, until the queen cells are nearly, if not 
quite, ready to hatch. In such cases the sec- 
ond swarm may issue as soon as one day af- 
ter the first. I suppose it was by that, 
strange instinet that prompts any swarm to 
alight on the spot where one has clustered | 
but afew days before, that induced the sec- 
ond swarm to go in with the first one. Is it 
by the acute sense of smell, that bees do 
this? Who will answer? I wish to have) 
you all write, just as you would talk; and 
to go right into your subject, without pre- 
face or introduction. 


CYPRESS FOR HIVES. 

llike the 2 story Simplicity hive received from 
you well, and am making arrangements to manu- 
facture them. It is the best and best furnished bee 
hive ever introduced here, I have here every facil- 
ity for making them, and good material in cypress 
timber, such as they used in the building of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. It is a little more porous than white 
pine, more durable. and nearly as easily worked; 
and, I think, is admirably suited to the construction 
of bee hives. It is something between cedar and 
white pine. A. SPENCER. 

Indian Bay, Ark., May 25, 1878. 


This morning I opened the chaff hive I bought of 
you, in which, on June 5th, I hived a large swarm of 
common bees, On examination I found the comb 
frames well filled and six frames of sections all 
filled. The section boxes I replaced with others. 
Chey were not as nice as I expected, but I think it 
wtogether my fault. I had placed them too far 
“part and the comb bulged out; but upon the whole 
it was admired by those who have kept bees. 

W. H. Hoppock, Somerville, N. J., July 4, 1878. 


You should place the sections tight up. of | 
course, and if you wish to have them nice, 
they should be taken out just as soon as you | 
ein find a single one sealed over perfectly. 











BEE STINGS ASJASREMEDIAL AGENT. 


As some of our friends have been borrow- 


ing’ rouble, for fear that getting stung would | 


induce untold maladies, somebody sends us | 


'aslip clipped from some newspaper. While 


reading it, I was reminded that a bee-keep- 
er from a neighboring town told me that he 
had been suffering greatly from neuralgia 
for several days, but, on getting stung “right 
on the spot,’ by one of his bees, the pain 
left at once, and has never returned; the 
bee sting proved more potent, than the most 
powerful liniment. Here is the slip of 
paper. 

Two chronic rheumatics in Germany have lately 
been cured by the stings of bees. One of them,a 
farmer's wife, who had suffered for six months so as 
to be unable to sleep, and almost unable to use her 
right arm, kept three bees on the arm until their 
stock of poison had exhausted itself. The effect 
produced was astonishing; as the lady, even on the 
first night, was enabled to enjoy a good, long sleep, 
the first time for at least six months, the racking 
pain being entirely gone. The arm was, of course, 
swolen greatly in consequence of the stings, but the 
swelling disappeared gradually upon the applica- 


| tion of some cooling lotion. All pain was gone, the 


lame arm recovered its previous vigorousness, and 
not the least sign of rheumatism has since shown 
itself. 


Goods received all right. Honey extractor came 
to hand the 6th (express charges were 90 cts), and it 
works like a charm. I like the drone starters for 


‘honey boxes; the bees work on them and leave the 


others alone. Every body that sees your section box- 


| esis pleased with them. To-day, a man offered me 


30 cts per pound for all the honey [ had to spare in 
them. I sold some extracted honey for 20 cts. 
Shamburg, Pa., July 10th, 1878, D. 8S. OLLER. 











I have an increase of 9 swarms from one, all in 
splendid condition, and 115 ibs. of comb honey from 
the same, to date. ‘How is that for high?” 

Milton, Lll., July 16th, 1878. A. L. FOREMAN. 

SWARMING TRIALS. 

I only commenced bee keeping this year. I 
bought two colonies of pretty poor hybrids in com- 
mon boxes. During the spring they turned out 3 
swarms each; but 2 of the swarms vanished to the 
woods, notwithstanding I wore out a couple of tin 
pans, broke a brass dinner bell, smashed a mirror 
worth $6.00, and crawled through a marsh waist deep 
in mud after them, trying to get them to “stop a 


| leetle;’’ but they could not “see the point;’’ so they 


were lost! My faith in “‘bell ringing,’ “tin pan 
wearing out,” and ail such and diverse contrivances 
was worn thread bare. 

Now, friend Root, I have 6 colonies in box hives. 
I want to ‘‘do something,”’ but hardly know what to 


| start at, or how to start it. Can I transfer these 


bees during Aug. or Sep.? I want to move my bees 
about 400 yards from where they now are, and cant 
move them a little at a time, as you direct. How 
can I manage it? and at what time? The thermom- 
eter never goes below 20 degrees above zero here. 
Will it be necessary to provide Chaff hives, or give 
any winter protection? I wish to Italianize; when 
can T commence trying to? R. C. TAYLOR. 
Wilmington N. C., July lith, 1878. 

_ You can transfer in Aug., or Sep., if there 
is not too much honey in the hives, and you 
do not get robbers at work. Move the 6 col- 
onies all at once, and then set a single hive 
of the same general appearance, to catch the 
returning bees. This decoy hive must have 
a frame of brood to make them stay, but 
need have no queen. After all are moved, 
take the bees from this hive every night, 


‘and shake them before the hive that needs 


them most, until but few return. Some will 
probably be lost. the best you can do. If 
moved in the winter, no such measure need 
be taken. It is not necessary to provide 


| chaff hives, or chaff packing in your climate, 


but I think much could be saved by so doing; 
we find the chaff coverings of great advan- 
tage, even in April and May. _Italianize 
now, or any time when queens are sold. 
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I admire your zeal and spirit in chasing 
your run-a-way swarm ; but I think you had 
yetter leave the looking glasses at home 
next time. eee 

PROPORTION OF HYBRIDS AMONG THE DOLLAR 

QUEENS, Ec. 

I wish you, queen raisers, would let us know in 
your advertisements what per cent of your queens 
are purely fertilized. I have destroyed hybrid 
queens enough this summer (in doubling up swarms) 
to go into the dollar queen business myself; but, if 


others are not more certain of getting queens pure- | 


ly fertilized than I am, the testing business wouldn't 
ve profitable. Every body keeps bees here. Box 
hives and black bees are the rule. I made one ef- 
fort t» Italianize my bees, and they are all hybrids 
now. 

Tell our friends, if they want an extractor, to buy 
one ready made. I bought gearing from you and 
had one put up here; it cost me about eleven dollars. 

We are having a great harvest of honey dew. 

Aullville, Mo., July 16th, 1873. A. 8S. DAVISON, 

Large apiaries of pure Italian bees, I pre- 
sume, will give the largest proportion of 
pure queens. Of the queens we have bought 
not more tian one in ten have proved hy- 
brids ; I think those reared in our own api- 
ary will average still better. 


SCISSORS FOR CLIPPING QUEEN'S WINGS; AN IM- 
PROVEMEXT SUGGESTED. 


My neighbor, J. B. Keeler, showed me a pair of 
Scissors he received from you. I have a puir that I 
think is very much better for clipping queen's 
wings. The points are bent so that you can slip 
one point under a queen’s wing as she sits on the 
comb; or when she tucks her head under a clump of 
bees you can clip her wings and she will not know 
it. With the straight points you can’t do it. If you 
will try a pair like mine, I think you will find them 
just the thing. I got them in St. Louis, of a dealer 
in surgical instruments, and had to pay $1.50 for 
them. I think you could get them and sell them 
for a less price. J. M. VALENTINE, 

Carlinville, LL, July 15th, 1878. 


Your idea is a good one, but the scissors 


would necessarily be considerably more ex- | 


pensive, and as a good many who practice 
artificial swarming are beginning to doubt 
the advisability of clipping queens, I hardly 
think it will pay. Should we, however, adopt 
such scissors, we will, at least, give you the 
credit of the suggestion, my friend. 





STAINING THE WOOD FOR SECTION BOXES. 

How would it do to stain or dye section boxes a 
dark color? Would’t it prevent their tarnishing, 
and tend by contrast to make the xy ! look 
whiter? J. E. DEAN, 

Fishkill, N. Y., July 18th, 1878. 

It isa fact that the wood gets dark and 
unattractive, if the sections remain very 
long waiting for a customer, and, since you 
have mentioned it, I will say that I have 
been thinking of staining the wood a dark 
purple, similar to the way in which the Indi- 
ans stain their basket work. This purple is 
bright and attractive, is very cheap, would 
cause the honey to show off to a good advan- 
tage, and is, I think, permanent. 

Seven minutes later :—I have just been and 
dyed a section, but none of our folks seem in- 
clined to pronounce it a success. This is to 
notify everybody against patenting the in- 
vention. 


WHITE WOOD OR TULIP. 


The sum of my observations on whitewood, or 
poppler (note the spelling), or tulip tree, is that it 


blooms during white clover. When your bee wishes | 


to extract honey from whitewood, he does not go to 





| work as upon the white clover. The honey seems 
to be secreted on the inner surface of the large tulip 
shaped flower, from which he licks the honey as 
your cow would lick the bottom of her salt trough, 
here is not enough to be visible to the eye, but ir 
is distinctly perceptible to the taste; so I hardly 
think the bees would get atable spoonful of honey 
from one flower, as stated in Aug. Gleanings, 1877, 
we 218. It does not contain evena drop, much 
ess aspoonful. So much formy observations du- 
ring the present summer; only, for ought that | 
| know, it miv not always beso. —G. W. Haven, 
| Bloomingdale, Mich., July 10th, 1878. 
| P.S. In builling your new factory fail not to put 
ina “central stairway.” G. W. H. 
I think the statement that a single flower 
would furnish a spoonful of honey should 
have read, a spoonful in a season. It is quite 
certain that the quantity of honey is some- 
‘times greaterthan you_have mentioned. for 
I have heard of the children gathering the 
flowers expressly for the honey they con- 
tained. I have seen a single Japan lily 
which contained several quite large drops of 
honey, sparkling on the inner sides of its pet- 
_als. May not such be the case witn the tulip 
flower? © 
_ I will try to remember the “stairway.” 


| 





MOVING SHORT DISTANCES, TRANSFERRING, FINDING 
QUEENS, ETC. 

I have some swarms in an inconvenient place. 
Could I, by confining them to the hive—say 48 hours, 
move them a distance of 75 yds.? or would it be 
better to let them alone until winter? [ finished 
transferring my last hive yesterday. I take them 
into my house, as I do not see how anv one can 
transfer, at this season, without making the hone, 
run. After transferring I cover them with a sheet 
or a musquito bar, and let them remain in the room 

, until they fix up things. I have had no robbing. 
| .IT did something yesterday of which I feel quite 
| proud. I had been watching my last box hive, for x 
second swarm, which finally came out and [ put 
them in a hive, but all went back; a second time 
they came out and returned, leaving in the hive a 
queen with about 20 bees around her. I had notim> 
to watch any longer, so I concluded to fix things up 
myself. I dipped up bees from the old hive, and 
| put into the new; then removed the old hive and 
put the new one inits place. I took the old box 
| into the house, transferred the combs to two new 
| hives; divided the bees and gave one a queen ant 
| the other a queen cell, and covered each with a mus- 
| quito bar. So Imade 3 swarms, and had 3 queen 
| cells left over, for which I had need. I wish to Ital- 
| ianize my apiary, but groan to think of the labor 
involved in catching 25 black queens. Can you tell 
| me some easy plan. HENRY B. SuAw. 
' . Lake St. John P. O., Concordia Pa., La., July 16, ’78. 
'_ Your bees in an inconvenient place could 
_ be moved best in weather _so cold that they 
_ would not fly for several days; but, if you 
,do not care to wait so long, you can get 
| them out by catching the returning bees oi 
/an empty comb for several days, and earry- 
|ing them back. Shutting them up, I fear, 
_ would do but little good. Your plan of ar- 
tificial swarming and. transferring is all 
right. There is no way of Italianizing with- 
out hunting up your black queens, but our 
boys would find your 25 black queens, and 
think it only fun. Get your neighbors who 
/are learners in the business to help you. 
especially the boys. Their sharp eyes will 
find a queen, after a little practice, in @ 
twinkling; and if you can get a half dozen 
of them at once, and make a “bee” of it, you 
will find it but a short job, and lots of fun, 
besides. 





CLIPPING QUEENS, ETC. 


T caused the death of a fine young queen yesterd:iy 
by clipping her winz, and then plicing her back 02 
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top of the frame instead of where I got her; the 
first bee that got to her stung her. J know 1 did not 


jurt her while I had her in my hand. The dead | 


<jueen fad just commenced laying. : 

From one of your larval queens, I took this morn- 
ang, 48 1 Ib. section boxes well filled. I had pre- 
viously taken 24 from the same, and presume there 
sre 16 in the lower story: 88 boxes full from a young 
queen in chaff hive will do. ; 

{ get 1625 cts per Ib. for box honey. Lam gladdit is 


cheap; more can use it freely. [would like to see | 


it 10 cts., and think I could make it pay at that, 

Pewee Valley, Ky., July llth, 1878 A. W. KAYE. 

I would not take a queen in my hands to 
clip her wings ; too many cases just like the 
one you have given have been reported. I 
shall have to explain that the term, ‘larval 
queen,’ used by our friend, means a queen 
raised from larvae received by mil. 

[. too, rejoice to see honey so cheap, al- 
though [ must confess to a momentary feel- 
ing of regret, when I found that the receipts 
of our apiary Were going to be so much less 
than we had expected. We rejoice when we 
fearn that things we have to buy are lower ; 
why not, when things that others have to 
buy are lower? 





1 hived a swarm on Monday, the 24th of June, and 
on the second Saturday after, opened it and found 
all the frames capped over, and section boxes partly 
filled; it may not be strange to you, but looks like 


dusiness to me, being a novice in bee culture. A | 


number of bee men examined the hive and appur- 

tenances, it being the first artificial comb ever seen 

here, Mrs. GEO. F. BALLEY. 
West Liberty, O., July 9th, 1878. 


I amarather new scholar in the bee business, 
although I had a few bees years ago. I wish to 
tearn what I can in the business, ete. Now, if I 
come to see you, to look at you and your manner of 
doing business, is the ‘‘latch string in, or out?’ It 
will cost me something to come, and 1 want to know 
if you “entertain strangers;” not that 1 want yor to 
Joard and lodge me, but can or will you show me 
what you have and make in the /iee business. 

Springville, N. Y., July 6th, 1878. P. G. EATON. 

To be sure the “latch string’ is always 
out; and you are perfectly welcome to go 
any Where, examine every thing, and ask 
wll the questions you like. I cannot always 
wait on you individually, and I may, at 
times, find it necessary to refer you to the 
A.B C book or to the hands; but, if you 
will exeuse me for keeping right on with my 
work when it is pressing, you are most 
heartily welcome, at all times and seasons. 





VIEWS OF APIARIES, 

I send you a stereoscopic view of my apiary, taken 
in firuit blossom time. You will notice my hives 
vary in outside appearance, but the frames are all 
interchangeable. On the left is the bee house; at 
the right, just discernable, is my dwelling. 1 would 
tike to exchange with other bee keepers. 

F H. Rh. BOARDMAN. 

East Townsend, 0., July 16th, 187%, 

Thanks. Many very pretty views are sent 
us, and I would be very glad to have them 
engraved, but, to tell the truth, but few of 
them ogg the order and system that I 
teel we ought to aspire to. In nearly all 
your apiaries, iny friends, your hives are of 
all sorts and sizes, and placed in all sorts of 
positions, Some are close together, and 
Some are far apart; some new, and some 
old; some painted, and some not painted. 
A great many of you will persist in arrang- 
ing them in long rows; this is neither well 
for the bees, nor pretty to the sight. I do 
not expect you will alf have them arranged 


hexagonally, but you can choose other regu- 
lar and pretty forms. I am sure some of 
you can devise some neat and tasty forms, 
especially for small apiaries; something 
like the one given last month. Send them 
in, and I will take pletsure in having them 
engraved. 

Messrs. Thurber & Co.-—I have several of A. I. 
Root’s hives; out of one I took, this morning, fifty 
1 lb. section boxes well filled. 

W. H. Hoppock. 

Summerville, N. J., July 4th, 1878. : 


CLOVER; WHY BEES WILL NOT, AT TIMES, WORK 
ON IT. 

We have an abundance of white clover, and I have 
traveled over acres of it, but have not seen a single 
bee on it. At what time do bees get honey from 
clover, if they do not get it when in bloom? 

Empire, Wis., July Sth, 1878. JAMES LAFFERTY. 


Honey is gathered from white clover with 


/comparative slowness, and at the time when 


you wrote, they were probably at work on 
masswood ; or they may have been at work in 
some other locality, on clover that furnished 
more honey. They will often pass right 
over a field white with bloom, for some one 
more distant, that, we presume, furnishes 
more honey. 


RESERVE QUEENS. 
Please tell me how you manage to raise and keep 
queens, so a person can have them on hand when he 
wants them. Would it not do to divide bees yet 
this summer, if a person had queens? 
Maxvill, O., July Lith, 1878. B. N. RUDESILL. 


Raise queens as advised in the A B C, 


under artificial swarming, and keep them in 


the nuclei. You can keep them in a one 
comb nucleus, but they are so apt to swarm 
out, or get robbed, that I should hardly ad- 
vise less than 2 frames, and 8 are safer if 
you wish to keep the queens until very late 
in the fall. You can keep queens safely a 
couple of weeks, in our candy queen cages. 
Put in 15 or 20 bees, and see that they have 
plenty of candy, made of honey and_ sugar. 
‘he cages must be kept in a warm place, or 
they will die in a very few days. If put 
over a strong colony of bees, they may be 
kept a couple of months in the. summer 
season. With reserve queens on hand, you 
can divide a colony at any time, in winter 
or summer, providing only that there are 
bees enough for two colonies; if they lack 
stores, of course you must feed. 


I would like to learn through GLEANINGS, if bees 
can be made to work or not. I have got 7 stands 
that I kept over winter, and they don’t appear to 
want todo much. Whether it is they have nothing 
to do or whether they are too lazy, [don’t know. I 
have got the Langstroth hive, with honey board on 
top of frames, from \% inch to Linch thick. Is that 
too heavy to put honey boxes on? 


S. M. PEACHEY. 

Allensville, Pa., July 8th, 1878 

I have never seen any bees that I could 
not make ‘‘work.” If they have not gota 
good laying queen, give them one, then give 
them room in the hive, and get them to 
comb building. You certainly have not 
been so careless as to allow » Ban to get 
their hive so full that they can not work? 
Iloney boards are now pretty generally dis- 
carded, because they prevent the sections 
from coming close to the bees where we 
want them. <A lot of hives recently came 
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from Michigan, with very pretty light honey 
boards, but after using them a month or 
two, our boys declare they never wish to see 
another wooden honey board. Put your 
surplus boxes into the broad frames, and 


when you wish to cover the brood frames, | 


use a sheet of enameled cloth as we have 
described in the A BC. 





UNUSUAL KILLING OF DRONES, AND HOW TO 


PREVENT IT. 
I have a question to ask. I have been a bee-keep- 
er for some 12 years, and saw this week a freuk of 
the bees that I think unusual. I made up a new 


eolony from avery strong stock, by shaking the | 
bees from the combs and allowing but few to ad- , 


here thereto: allowed them to remain 36 hours and 
then inserted a queen cell. The queen emerged in 
a few hours after; but what seems strange to me is 
the fact, that the bees, although they had an abund- 
ance of stores, commenced and continued to kill 
their drones until the hive is now entirely without 
the necessary male population. Of course the flow 
of honey ceased with this new colony, as the bees 


were too young to go to the fields; but what ap- | 


ars so strange to me is that a colony of young 


atching bees with an unfertile queen should des- | 


troy all their drones. Why is it? I was careful to 

see that the old queen remained in the hive I took 

the brood combs from. W. J. SHERRIFF. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 12th, 1878. 


I can not account for the case you men- | 


tion, farther than by saying, that the 
xromptings of instinct seem sometimes to 
ve at fault; as, for instance, in starting a 
queen cell over a drone larva, paying hom- 
age to a fertile worker, and the like; and I 
should class yours in the same list. Had 
you used both old bees and young, I do not 
think the drones would have been killed. 
Those who wish to reserve drones for late 
queen rearing, should remember to make 


and keep queenless, a few stocks, which | 


have the drones in great abundance. 


ABSCONDING WITH A CAGED QUEEN, AND WITH EGGS 
IN THE HIVE. 

I had one swarm that tried to go to the woods 
while the queen was caged in the hive. 
a nice Italian queen to another hive all right, 
and she went to the woods next day, leaving a hive 
full of new comb, some sealed honey, and a lot of 
eggs she had laid. 
Can you explain it? 

Wyandotte, Kan., June 25th, 1878. 

Both cases mentioned are quite unusual 
ones. A swarm will sometimes come out 
When the queen is caged, but they will come 
back as soon as they discover her absenee. 


J. F. MEYER. 


I have known bees to abscond in several in- | 
stances, where the queen had stocked the | 
hive with eggs only, but scarcely, if ever, | 


wfter the eggs had hatched into minute 
larvae. The bees seem to have nothing to 
busy themselves about, with eggs alone, but 


with unsealed larvae there is always work | 


to do, and bees, like every body else, must 
be kept busy, to be kept out of mischief. 


I received *“*Queen Bess” and her escort all right, 
and do not wonder at it, she was so snugly enscone- 
ed in her little safe, and so amply provided with 
food to last 2 or 3 weeks. A. CALL: 

Bryant, [IL., June 30th, 1878. 





HIVE MAKING. 


Iam not a mechanic, but have to rely on others to 
make my hives. In the spring of 1877, I bought of 


you 2 sample hive and employed the best workman | 


in the village, but his work was not correct; some 
pieces were too short, and others too long. After 
furnishing the material, | have to pay more than 
you charge. 


Lintroduced | 


Now, “how is that for high?’ | 


This spring I had another lot made up | 


] 


without any improvement, nearly all being too lony 
and there was no fit in covers. i often wish that | 
| was nearer you so that I could avoid the hig) 
| freight charges. L. G. Rucaer. 
| Patrick Court House, Va., June 24th, 18738. 
| The same difficulty is met, my friend, «|! 
over our land, and | presume all over the 
| world. for that matter. I think you can 
| get accurate work in this Way: give your 
carpenter a single piece, and tell him you 
/ Want so many, just like it, made of seasoned 
lumber. Tell him, unless they are just like 
it in every respect, they will be of no value. 
and have a clear understanding that you 
are not to paw for them if they do not come 
| up tothe mark. Before you pay for them. 
exinine them in every respect. When one 
/ piece is finished, give him another, and so 
on, clear through. This plan will likely 
cost, but it will insure good work. When 
the hives are put together, examine the 
first one ‘most critically, in every way in 
which it is to be used, and do not have a 
quantity put up, until you are sure all is cor- 
| rect. : 


—) 


Can you throw any light on the following occur- 
rence? ‘Toward the end of June, my bees commenc- 
ed to swarm. We successfully hived them, 8 in 
number, and most of the swarms had made a good 
deal of comb, when, one by one, they left for the 
woods. Lonly had 14 stocks, and as this happened 
| hast year in exactly the same way, it is rather dis- 
| couraging. to say the least of it. What can I do to 
| prevent it? My hives were the common box hive. | 
| um getting by degrees the movable frame hive, and 
hope, when IT use them altogether, to prevent 
swarming. One thing I don’t understand in GLEAN- 
INGS; you say, “Place a piece of brood comb in the 
| new hive, and the swarm will rarely leave.””. Where 
, do you get the brood comb? and how do vou place it 
| in the hive? FRED. PENFOLD. 

Richmond, Ind., July 9th, 1878. 

Af your bees had a fertile queen, and the 
hives contained plenty of unsealed brood, 
when they deserted, I should ascribe it to 
_what seems to be a kind of swarming mania 
that sometimes possesses bees during a 
ainy season like the present one. Who 
ever uses box hives must cer 0 to have a 
| host of such and similar troubles. A frame 
of unsealed brood may be taken from any 
‘hive in the apiary, and you ean hang it in 

the new hive in any way you choose, only so 
/that the frames near it are all properly 
“spaced, that you may not have crooked 
|}combs. One great advantage in making 
swarms artificially is that it almost, if not 
entirely, prevents this swarming mania. 
such as has been reported this season from 
almost every quarter. 


Qe eeeeereese 


REPLY TO GEO. O. CHURCHILL IN JULY NO. 


| Bees in this section of Mass. will store about 2% 
lbs. of surplus honey, when run for surplus alone. 
Some few swarms will give 50 lIbs.; occasionally one 
will give 75 or 80 lbs. The most I ever obtained in « 
| single season from one stock, was 103 Ibs.; and that 
| but once in I years. As a rule here, the hive that 
| casts 2 swarm I don’t expect any surplus from; but, 
| when one swarms early and the harvest is continu- 
| ous, I sometimes get from 10 to 25 Ibs, from th 
original stock, while the new swarm, unless it casts 
/ amaiden swarm, will double it. Last year, I made 
! artificial swarms as early as the 15th of May; then, 
both stocks gave about 25 lbs. But, in keeping : 
lot of bees, one will always have some with thx 
queen out of condition when the flowers are in con- 
dition. Queens will vary so about their time ot! 
| laying too, that the hive with a late laying queen 
| gives—0; while an early laying queen gives the 
profits. W. O. SWEET. 
West Mansfield, Mass. 
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For everyone that doeth evil hateth the light, 
»noither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be 
reproved.—John, 3; 20. 


CJEVERAL years ago, a very intelligent 


ty bee-keeper paid me a visit of several | } 
jand yet is approached by such very quiet 


days, and as he had been visiting bee- 


! 


done heretofore. Pretty soon, he wrote that 
business called him near me, and he should 
like to pay mea visit. I did not know what 


| answer to make; I dared not tell him the 
truth, and I could not feel it my duty to in- 


keepers and localities with a view of select- | 
ing anew ground our conversation turned , 


upon the prominent bee men and writers. 
At the time, I was not a believer in the Bi- 
ble. or at least I claimed I was not, and he 


seemed to rejoice when he had discovered | 


the faet; if L recollect aright, he made the 
remark that the greater part of our yumber 
were skepties; that Mr. A. did not believe 
in religion, and worked with his bees on 
sunday; also Mr. B. and C. and D. and E.; 





vite to my home ; 

The subject lay on my mind, on my con- 
science perhaps, for it was the first time I 
had ever come so near being face to face 
With that yawning abyss that is so terrible, 


and innocent looking paths. It is quite 
likely, the thought of this man’s life had 
something to do with my conversion. Some 
of you remember the March No. (1577) that 
gave notice of my conversion. I expected 
persecution, and expected to lose some of 
my subscribers, when I wrote what I did. 1 


/I do not know whether I lost any or not. I 


that Mr. F. wasa Free Thinker; Mr. G. a: 


spiritualist ; Mr. H., something else, and so 
on. Lremember a little feeling of pain at 
this. for lightly as I was in the habit of 
speaking of the Bible, I could not at feel- 
ing a slight shudder. Would he. while vis- 
iting other bee-keepers, say of me, ‘Yes, 
and Novice, too, does not believe in Bibles 
and churches and Sunday schools; but says 


itisan old piece of superstition, and it is) 
high time that it was all done away with, | 
and reckoned among the things of the past?” | 


[t is true, my friends, I was fond of saying 


just those words; but, mind you, I had not | 


been in a Sabbath school for nearly 20 years, 
und my knowledge of the Bible was just 
about as definite as of Sunday schools. 

Finally, said he, “Oh! what sort of a man 
do you think Mr. so and so is?” 

“A very pleasant writer, and a good sort 
of aman, is he not?” 

Well. you would not think he favored re- 
ligion very much, were you to hear him 
talk: not he. He has avery pretty home, 
but when he introduced me to the woman 
With whom he is living, he did so with an 
upology, because she was not his wife.” I 
started in surprise and horror. : 

Did you remain?” 

“Why, yes; I did not want to hurt their 
teclings. He is a Spiritualist, and the Spir- 
its told his wife she had better go away with 
another man, and she sent this woman to 
take her place. He said they were going to 
he married after a while.” 

I presume I shall be accused by some, of 


do know that the first vehement objection 
to having such things in a bee paper came 
from this man. A few months later, when 
the Home Papers were commenced, a letter 
came from him demanding that such fool- 
ishness be stopped; saying that I had a de- 
partment in my paper for humbugs and 
swindles, and, inasmuch as religion was the 
greatest humbug and swindle the earth had 
ever been cursed with, it should be shown 
up in that department. I have now, per- 
haps,a million of letters tiled away, that 
have come from bee friends. In reading 
them all, I have never seen anything ap- 
yrouching an oath, with but one exception. 
Need I tell you that this one came from the 
man I have just been speaking of. I re- 


| plied to all, even his threats and blasphemy, 


as best I could, but, in all my experience, I 


| have never found one so bitter and so angry, 


at the mere mention of the Bible or Jesus 
Christ, as this man has been. In one of his 
letters, [ believe he stated he had onee been 
a professor of religion, and theretore knew 
all about it. 

I have had one ease to deal with, that is 
somewhat parallel. I have mentioned be- 
fore, a young man whose besetting sin is in- 
temperance. While sober and steadily at 
work, he believes in God and the Bible; but 


iafter he has been on one of his drunken 


sprees, the sight of the Bible seems to anger 
him beyond measure; and then he is skep- 
tical. He has been working with us for the 
past three months, and has been as steady 


and faithful as we could ask, until some- 


having deseended in these Home Papers to | 


scandal and gossip, and, at about the time 
Uus conversation took place, I was, myself, 
oud in my denunciations of gossips and 


sewing societies: but I thank God now, for | 


a people who will talk out, and condemn 
“rime and iniquity, even if they do, at times, 
“\aggerate and overstep the mark. Ihave 


<iven the above conversation as nearly as I) 


cau, if not in the exact words, in substance. 
[have given it, beeause I felt the lesson 


Was too great a one. te be lost. Time passed, | 


wid I received letters as usual from the man 
Who had thus dared to defy the laws both of 
‘rod and man, but it was impossible for me 
‘0 reply to him, in the same spirit I had 


thing turned up in his work that displeased 
him, and he got angry and took God's name 
in vain. This was, as I told him, straight in 
the wrong direction, and a pulling up of the 
stakes he had been slowly planting, to hold 
him in a better way. After swearing, he be- 
gan to be absent from the Bible class and 
Sabbath school, and finally, one night after 
10 o'clock, one of his old comrades offered 
him some whisky and he drank. Down, 
down, he went at once; and the next day, 
when he had recovered, he had lost all faith 
in religion, and defended his old books of 
Thomas Paine’s, and thought he would rath- 
er be a Spiritualist. I questioned him close- 
ly, and he finally told me that when he con- 
cluded to give way to temptation he thought 
he could keep it all from me. .A few months 
ago, in the jail, he told me, after I had 
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knelt with him in prayer, that he worshipped 
the God of truth. 

“Now Albert, you say you worship truth, 
and yet you have just admitted, that had I | 
not read guilt in your actions, you would 
have gone on with your work, without say- 
ing a word to me of what had happened?” 

*But if you did not ask me about it, would 
I have told you any untruth by not saying 
anything?” 

“Does Thomas Paine teach that kind of 
‘reasoning,’ in his Age Of Reason?” 


Ile made new promises, and declared as 
before, that it would be the very last time, 
and that I would see how well he would do, 
if he could just come back once more. For. 
over a week, he tried hard to do right, was | 
faithful and diligent, and did full as much 
work as any one of the boys. Last Satur- 
day, there was an excursion to the lake, and 
he asked to go. I reminded him of the dan- | 
ger, but he smilingly told me I need have no 
tear, he would home at6o’elock, all 
right. Ashe had not made an appearance 
on Sunday Pp. M., the livery man went after 
his horse and buggy, and found it ata 
neighboring town. Ripert got into a dis- 
graceful drunken row, and was_ brought 
home and lodged in jail, yesterday A. M. 
The first word of welcome I received was 
accompanied with an oath, because he was 
sentenced to 10 days on bread and water. 
As soon as I opened my Bible, he declared 
he was a Spiritualist. 

“IT rather think you are, Albert, for you 
are, most assuredly, not a follower of Christ. 
I have no time to talk “isms,” for I have 
left all of my business, to come over here 
and do some business with you, if you are | 
willing.” 

“Tam certainly willing to do anything to 
get out of this trouble, and”’ 

*“No more promises, please; tell me where 
they sold you the drink.” 

‘**T took it from Medina, with me.” 

‘**Albert! do fe mean to say that, after 
that frank and seemingly honest promise, 
you took the money I gave you, and went | 
and bought whisky with it? 

“Do you not see how completely the Devil | 
has got hold of you? You are naturally | 
truthful, but after you gave way to tempta- 
tion for drink, you planned to get it without | 
my knowledge; then you listened to him 
when he told you that you had been abused, 
and so you got into a fight; next he advised 
you, through an evil woman in the guise of 
friendship, to blow out the brains of the 
mayor of the town, because you were sen- 
tenced to 10 days; and he has just now told | 
you to take God’s name in vain, right before 
me. Satan has been ‘clawing’ after you for 
many days past ; do you not see where 
all this tends?” 

“IT guess you are right, Mr. Root; I did 
not expect you would ever give me another 
chance, or come near me any more. A 
friend got the liquor for me.” 

“A friend?” What onal ideas people 
sometimes have of friendship. 

My experience seems to teach that it mat- 
ters but little what the form of wickedness | 
is, the feeling of dread of sacred things | 
seems to be about the same; and the dislike | 





_a guilty man has for the Bible and Christ's 


teachings seems, sometimes, to be almost 
akin to that which a mad dog has for the 
sight of water. It isa great deal easier for 
one who is doing wrong to claim that he is x 
Spiritualist, than that he is a follower of 
Christ, for in his own heart, he feels the 
glaring meonsistency of the latter claim. If 


you were crossing a stream, and you should 


see the water coming down all riled and 
muddy, you would infer that somebody or 
something was above stirring it up; on the 
same grounds, when I hear anyone taking 
God's hame in vain, or loudly denouncing 
the Bible and its teachings, I judge from 
past experience that something has stirred 
up the muddy waters, and that the cause 
would readily be found, were we to search 


' for it. 


Is this a pretty severe doctrine? Well, 
look about you and see; and if you are not 
satistied then. go into your jails, get ac- 
quainted with their inmates, and hear their 
stories of oe and falls. Fol- 
low out these threads of human life, and 


try to lift up the fallen, and then see how 


much aid you get from those who take God's 
name in vain, and denounce the teachings - 
of Christ when here on earth. Notice what 
the effect will be on one who seems lost by 
intemperance, or other vices, and who has 
almost decided to accept Christ and rise. up. 
when a skeptic or a profane man comes 
along and ventures a little of his doetrine. 
I care not what “ism” you profess, so that 
it produces real tangible good, and I have 
no objection to having Sunday on Saturday. 
or to saying Sabbath school, in place of Sun- 
day school, so that we do not waste time 
over unprofitable controversies and discuss- 
ions. I would let the majority of the peo- 
ple decide all such, as it seems to me, unim- 
yortant matters. Whatever day seems to 
ye generally observed as the Sabbath, I 


, would observe, and to intrude such a sub- 


ject on one who is just looking to God to 
help him out of the mire of sin would seem 
to me perfectly awful, if I may be allowed 


' the expression. 


I do not know but I should pass the sub- 
ject of the form of baptism im the same way. 


| ‘When a man is converted and begins, all at 


onee, to pay his debts, and tell the truth, 
which he had not done before, we can safely 
trust God to tell him how he ought to be 
baptized, and if God should fail to tell him 


anything about it, I would give him the Bible 


and let him alone. Outsiders and skeptics 
are, I feel, somewhat excusable, in telling 
us that religion is a superstition of the past. 
when they find us occupying the greater part 
of our time in discussing comparatively un- 
important forms and ceremonies, but when 
they find a Christian who is active and wide 
awake in reforming men from intemperance. 
untruthfulness, dishonesty, impurity, blas- 
phemy and the like, the whole world, 
without a single exception that I know of, 
bow their heads in honest sympathy, and 
from the bottom of their hearts, silently, if 
not outwardly, approve. 


“For he that in these things serveth Christ, is ac- 
ceptable to God, and approved of men. Romans, 
14; 18, 
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When a man who has been converted puts | 


his hand inte his pocket and hands out the | 
hard eash, for wrongs he has done years be- 
tore, that single act is of more weight in a | 
community than all that can be written and | 
said, to discourage infidelity. When I see 
people working hard to get_ converts tg 
their especial creed, to their views of bap- 
tis or observence of the Sabbath, I think of 
the words, 

For ye compass sea and land to make one prose- 
iyte, ete. Mat. 233 15. 

Again ; a serap of paper was once brought 
me narrating how a boy had gone to Sunday 
school and on coming home had deliberately 
taken an axe and chopped off his right hand. 
This was in consequence of Bible teachings 
and Sunday Schools, so the paper said. 
Well, if people in general are going to un- 
derstand the Bible in that way, and act aec- 
cordingly, I would advise burning up every 
copy thatean be found. But, if distributing 
Bibles should have a tendency to induce a 
man Who is living with a woman unlawfully, 
to put her away, even if she were dearer to 
him than his own right hand, I would say 
give us the Bibles, by all means. 

If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it 
from thee. Mat, 5; 20. . 

I tell you, my friends, the time was when 
the above orth shone forth from my Bible, 
as if they had been written with letters of 
tire; and I eannot but think that God takes 
care that the purport of them is seldom, if 
ever, misunderstood by those who are seek- 
ing for the true light. 

The Bible is misunderstood by those who 
willfully misunderstand it, but not by the 
honest seeker for guidance. As I came 
down street afew minutes ago, one of our 
lawyers remarked that my boy in jail was 
too big a job for Christianity. 

“You will believe in Religion then, if it 
makes him a sober man ?” 

“No, for even Mahomedanism reforms 
men.” 

“Does it? Then God bless the Mahome- 
dans, say I.” 

“And you would join hands with them in 
the work ?” 

Most willingly.” 

“And how about a man that does not be- 
lieve in any Religion ?” 

“TI would join hands with him too, with all 
the pleasure in the world.” 

Is there any need of clashing, or need we 
spend time in arguing? An old and valued 
triend, who knows well my many weakness- 
es. who isa sceptic, or at least has been, 
Writes the following. He has taken me to 
tusk several times so severely, (and if Iam 
correct, in regard to these very Home Pa- 
pers,) that I was astonished somewhat, as 
well asrejoiced, when the letter came. - 


have just finished reading “Our Homes” in June 
GLEANINGS, Your text and closing expression are 
noble expressions, What a glorious thing it is to 
te entirely absorbed in working with and for our 
fellows! You have my fullest sympathies both in 
your business and work for your fellows, I have 
oiten longed to be just so engaged, and have done a 
little; and every time I read your paper, I have a 
tresh impulse to start right out here, to set in action 
the latent good in this sparsely settled and demor- 





lized community, where six pretty good men (their 
homes are almost all in sight of mine) are now in 


jail awaiting trial for the assassination cf a former 
citizen of your count I can say of this as cf most 


| wickedness, they, at oe: hardly know what they 


do. And if we could only have favorable influences 
and stimulate and cultivate the intellectual and 
moral powers, until they get the ascendancy cyer 
their sensuality, a revolution would be accomplished, 

We may differ in our theology, and question 
whether man fell from an angelic pesition to his 
yresent one, or whether he is advancing from a 
ower type to the angel we would have him be, but 
I think there is that in all men, in a higher or lower 
degree, which, if placed under proper influences, 
will advance to much excellence. This is why we 
should love our enemies, and love the wicked. Itis 
impossible to love an object that has no lovable 
qualities init. Itis this undeveloped good in hu- 
manity that we love and confide in. We may attrib- 
ute our change to the influences cf an external 
spirit, but there are hidden powers and influences 
within us, that, if set to work with all earnestness 
and meekness, will so revolutionize us that we are 


almost surprised at ourselves. I see in gy only ' 


the qualities that always existed, only the better 
ones are in their highest activity. You are the 
Same person that could not, in yur wicked state, 
exact the price of the watch spring of the man who 
did not get it. 

You suggest that you are nct sectarian; I am glad 
you exclude it from GLEANINGS. You, of course, 
can not see that your pleadings for the sect called 
Christian, can be such, and under the circumstances, 
I make no ccmplaint. I do not object to it farther 
than is necessary for a rational, moral being, in the 
present age, to do so-in leaving off what is super- 
stitious in this and all other religions. If Jesus 
were here I certainly would be one of his nearest 
comrades. 

When you say, *“‘Ask, and you shall receive; seek, 
and you shall find,’ and then tell us to use the 
powers God has given us to search for the truth as 
to the nature and use of things, and when you use 
the more rational and practical term ‘“‘impulse,” in- 
stead of the Devil or Spirit of God, I think you have 
bit on a strain that becomes your paper. 

Scenega, Cal., June 23, 1878. R. WILKIN. 

Is it not my duty to go on with the Home 
Papers, when I get such letters as the above? 
I stated recently that I had received perhaps 
a half dozen letters complaining of the Home 
Papers ; perhaps, I should have said letters 
from a half dozen different persons; for the 
individual { have mentioned in the former 
part of this paper has been writing letters 
of this kind, not only to myself, but to oth- 
ers Who have forwarded them, or extracts 
from them, to me, almost ever since they 
were started. These, of course, have not 
been without their weight, and a frank and 
honest young friend in his vicinity has had 
quite a correspondence with me on the sub- 
ject. I, finally, without any definite state- 
ment of what [ knew, cautioned my friend 
of his danger in having such a counsellor. 
He admitted and deplored the fact, but said 
the man was a most exemplary one in other 
respects; that he had seen him moved to 
tears at sucha trifling thing as the depart- 
ure of a hired man. Oh, the subtleness of 
sin! Ihave seen aman and woman both 
moved to tears, just from reading a touching 
sketch from Dickens, when at least one of 
the parties knew that the heart of a kind 
and gentle wife was at that moment break- 
ing, and breaking, too,in a way that would 
have made it a relief to have seen her hus- 
band laid in an honest grave, to have seen 
him breathe his last with the same, old, 
childish innocence that he possessed, when 
he first won her_girlish heart. My friends, 
the religion of Jesus Christ and that Bible 
you have despised, pulled that man from 
the mire in which he had been for years 
sinking. roused his latent capabilities for 
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good, and not only brought him humbly at 
the feet of Jesus, clothed and in his right 
mind, but with floods of penitent tears, at 
the feet of the true and faithful wife that 
God had given him, while he confessed and 
asked pardon for the years of suffering he 
had caused. A new love and courtship 
came into that family, and as her loving 
smile of years ago came back, as he wel- 
comed her morning, noon, and night, with 
his old boyish devotion, ean you not imagine 
that the angels looked down from heaven 
and smiled, too, over that happy household? 
This is what is in store for those who choose 
to follow Christ; and oh, my friends, can 
you not see, on the other hand, the cloven 
hoof that soon betrays itself, where one fol- 
lows almost any other path.+ 

The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; he 
leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the paths 
of righteousness for his name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou art 
with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.— 
Psalms, 23; 1-5. 


_ BOTANY OF HONEY PLANTS. | 








MOTHERWORT, AND RABIT FOOT, OR STONE CLOVER. 
u tive and have plenty of honey. 
—) be abundant onthe enclosed plint. Please let 
me hear what it is; also the price of the seed and its 
reputation as a honey producing plant. 
W. F. BAson. 

Haw River, N. C., June 20th, 1878. 

P. S. Ladd what we call wild clover. 
if it is a good honey yielder. 

The plant first mentioned is motherwort 
or Leonurus cardiaca. It is a relative of cat- 
nip, and both belong to the mint family. It 
is valuable asa honey plant, since it blooms 
in June and remains in bloom through July 
and Aug., and furnishes nice, white honey. 
It has been spoken of several times in back 
Nos. of Gleanings. The seed is advertised 
in our price list. ; 

Of the second plant, which you call wild 
clover, Prof. Beal says, “It is Trifolium 
arvense, rabit foot, or stone clover, an insig- 
nificant annual, which will not likely be of 
much value, if we judge from the way it 
grows in the north.” 


Let me hear 
W. F. B. 





T will send you a few buds of one of our best hon- 
ey plants. It will bein bloom in a few days, and 
lasts several days: it generally blossoms from the 


4th to the 10th of July, and is covered with bees from | 


morning until night. It grows from one to two feet 
high, on our flat, timbered land mostlv. Pleasegive 
the name in GLEANINGS. Wma. Foster. 

Latona, I1L., June 26, 1878. 

The name of the above mentioned plant is Pyenan- 
themum Linifolium. it is a sort of wild basil, of 
which we have a dozen or more. They belong to 
the mint family. W. J. BEAL. 

Lansing, Michigan. 


BUFFALO CLOVER. 


Please find enclosed a specimen of clover, which I 
plucked from a small patch found in one of my 
neighbor's fields. It isa new variety to me, and the 
bees are working on it freely. It grows about 15 in. 
high (what I saw of it), has a strai¢hter stalk than 
the red clover, and has a very nice white bloom. A 
German told me that it is called “turky clover.” 
would like to know what variety it is: also of what 
value it is for bee pasturage, where the seed can be 
had, the time to sow it, and how to prepare the 
ground. Rourvs ROBINSON. 

La Clede, Fayette Co., IL., June 3d, 1878. 


- AM now at a place where the bees are very ac- | 
They seem to. 


This is a specimen of Trifolium stoloniferum, or 
running buffalo clover. I receive either this or the 
other species of buffalo clover, once or twice a year 
from Ill. W. J. BEAL, Lansing, Michigan, 

We have no acquaintance with this clover, 
and have no means of answering the ques- 
tions concerning its honey value, &e. Can 
®t some of our readers answer? 





Enclosed, I send you the bloom and leaf of a plant 
growing in great abundance in our Orchard. In the 
early part of the day, it is just humming with bees, 
which seem to gather pollen. Do you know the 

| plant ? If so, what is it? The two little blue petals 
fold up in the afternoon when the sun shines. It al- 
ways has a fluid at the base of the flower, but it does 
not seem to be sweet. Do you suppose they gather 
honey from it, or only pollen? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Farmington, Texas, June 11th, 1878. 

The above numed plant is the Commelyna Virgin- 
iana, a sort of spiderwort,of which there are seve- 

| ral varieties. W. J. Beal. Lansing, Mich. 

The bees probably gather honey from it. 


GRAFTING QUEEN CELLS. 


DAVIS’ TRANSPOSITION PROCESS. 








i HAVE just been experimenting on an idea ta- 
0 ken from former journals, about grafting lar- 
— vae into queen cells. 

The process of grafting is very simple. Wait un- 
| tilthe cellis nearly ready to be sealed, then witha 
| broad tooth pick, remove the black larva, and from 
/aframe of larvae just hatched from the egg, care- 
fully remove one, and insert it into the royal jelly 
at the bottom of the cell. 

The advantages of this method are. several: Ist, 
you insure to the queen larva an abundance of 
| food even ina nucleus; for, the cell being nearly 
cnmpleted, is, consequently, well stored with food, 
and the larva, being just hatched, will continue to 
| be fed until old enough to be sealed. The cells are 

usually built out large and full: 2nd, any cell in the 

apiary can thus, with a few moment's work, be made 

, to produce a fine Italian queen: 3d, there is a con- 

| siderable saving of time when a black colony is left 

| queenless, and you wish it to raise a queen for itself; 

' instead of having to wait until all the black larvae 
is too old, then destroying the queen cells and giv- 
ing Italian brood or eggs, we have only to wait un- 
til the cells are formed, then supercede the black 
larva with one froma choice stock, and “presto- 

| change!’ we have a fine Italian queen: 4th, it obvi- 
ates the necessity of weakening choice stocks by the 
constant removal of frames of brood for queen rear- 

| ing. as an inch square will furnish larvae for 40 or 5) 
cells. This larvae isto be tuken as young as possi- 
ble—just hatched. Then Tdon’t think any one can 
object, as they are fed for the first three days on the 

| Same substance as the queen, only not so abundant- 
ly. The queens I have raised thus are very fine, 
large, and active. JOHN W. SLACK. 

Plaquemine, La., June 7th, "78. 


I quite agree with you, my friend; we 
' have used the plan almost every season, and 
invariably get nice queens, even from cells 
raised from the most vicious hybrids. When 
| you get a colony that will not aecept any 
/ queen, and will tear down all the queen cells 
/you ean furnish them, there is a rare satis- 
‘faction in cheating them in this way, and 
'making them rear a choice queen, while 
| they fondly think they are having their own 
/way. There is some danger, and that is that 
' careless people might skip a cell, and thus 
| hateh out a hybrid, or some inferior queen, 
/and unwittingly sell her for a choice one. 
If you wait until the larvae are all too old to 
| rear queens, then mark every cell after it 

has been grafted, on the top bar of the 
| frame, right over it (I often lay a small peb- 
| ble right over a choice cell, to distinguish it 
| from others that may be in the hive) you 
,; cannot very well make a mistake in your 
' queens. 
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Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 30¢ per Ib. for any quantity of nice clean 
wax delivered at our R. R. station. : 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


elasigiceupientiod bint 


QUEENS! QUEENS! 


| have propagated and sold Italian queen bees for 
the past 10 years, and will supply a large number 
for 1X78. Tested queen, $2.00; warranted, $1.50; un- | 
warranted, $1.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Address Wa. HOLLAM, Kewaskum, 
8d Washington Co., Wis. 


JUST RECEIVED; CHOICE NEW CROP_ 


Alsike Clover Seed. 


A fine new lot of Alsike clover seed, very clean 
and raised near us. Price per Ib.,.25c; per bushel, 
(60 Ibs.) $13.50; 4% bushel, $7.00; peck, $3.75. If want- 
ed by mail add 18e per lb. for bag and postage. 

: A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





= ES rahe iia rece a 
Tin for Separators and Extractors. 

As we buy in large quantities, [can perhaps give 
you better rates than you are getting at home. 

Price per box of 112 sheets, size 14x20, for 

Separators .... 2... eeee eee eee eeesee senses es $6 00 


sheet, for less than a box........... | 
IX tin for making Extractors, 14x20, per box 8 50) 


ek re eee ee eer ere { 

We will ship it from Medina, or from Philadelphia, | 
as may be most convenient. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. | 


SMOKE 


SMOKERS. 


lam overwhelmed with letters asking ‘*which size 
of smoker is the best?’ 

Mr. J. E. Hetherington ordered eight of the large 
for his apiaries, and for coarse fuel they are the best. 

The Standard is what its name implies, and consti- 
tutes the bulk of sales so far. 

The small is a pretty implement answering nicely 
for a few colonies of bees, and to kill lice on house 
pla ates it is larger, however, than the improved 
Juinby. 

The first “Direct Draft’? smoker ever sold has been 
used one year, and sold for one dollar, as the gentle- 
man wanted a large size. 

It was a Standard and he paid $2.00 and says “the 
would not be without one a single day in the season 
for the price.” 

They go.qil the time and-burn sound or rotten wood, 
tobacco, or sulphur. 

Directions sent with every smoker. 

"hese smokers are a necessity in modern bee culture, 
and are indispensable in the easy, profitable and pleas- 
it management of bees in any hive—ancient or mod- 
crn. Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 

xtra Large, per Express.. $1 75 Mail. --. $200 

Standard niu ek We TM indae: oe ee 

Small, ” aft eee es eee 

Patented January, 1878. Manufactured only by 











{ 
| 
| 


Is giving unbounded satisfac- 
tion wherever used. It econ- 


| is the same size as “Bing- 
; ham’s standard,” and is NEAT 
|; and DURABLE. Price, $1.00; 
by mail $1.25. Address, 


| 6tf 61 Hudson St., N. Y. 


~ FOUNDATION! 





the inventor, T. F. BINGHAM, 
atf Abronia, Allegan Co., Mich. 


KING’S 


DIRECT DRAFT 
SMOKER, 


omizes al the wind and smoke, 
burns all combustibles and goes 
out ONLY when PUT OUT. It 


A.J. KING & CO., 





O80 COLONIES ITALIAN SEES TOR SALE. 


I will sell 250 full colonies Italian bees in best 
movable comb hives at $4.00 each if all taken at 
once and where they stand, about 300 yards from 
steam boat landing on Mississippi river. All queens 
daughters of imported mothers. 

WILLIAM H. WARE, mo Goula P. O., 
ve Iberville Parish, La. 





Order your fdn. of us and get our printed in- 
structions for securing at least 25 per cent more 
honey in boxes or sections than can possibly be se- 


9 | cured by the poo J method. Reports at hand 
a 


highly commend the plan. 
| 5 to 10 Ibs. 12x18 or 8x16%, perlb .. .............. = 
25 bic isi * Prides baa Oec eek reeen 5s 


iad ad * i 
Ow 


Bg = Stat Ms city, Gay Ors Oe OO as Soames 
Shipped by freight or express. 
J. OATMAN & SONS, 
7-8d Dundee, Kane Co., IL. 


1878. FOR SALE! 1878. 
Italian Queens. 


Propagated in populous’ colonies, pure and 
prolific. Tested queen, $2.00. The same grade of 
queen so soon as fertilized and laying, $1.00. Also 





| fulland nucleus colonies. Orders filled promptl 


and safe arrival guaranteed. When wanted by Sak, 
add 9¢ for postage. 

Address W. P. HENDERSON, 
4-9ing Murfreesboro, Tenn. 





ON WOOD 


N.W. Cor. FRONT&VINE 
CINCINNATI OHIO. 


Comb F oundation achineo 


$35.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FiVE CENTS. 











For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements and Supplies, mailed on ap- 
plication. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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New Quinby Smokers! 








The Smoker Iam offering the present season, is 
entirely new in many respects, and is pronounced 
the best in market. In quality of material and man- 
ner of construction, it is as durable as can be made. 
It works as perfectly in every way, as any smoker 
now in use, 

See what bee-keepers say of it. 


“IT have thoroughly tested the smoker. It works 
like acharm, Everything about it is perfect. They 
are made in a thorough and workmanlike manner. 
[ consider it the best smoker in use.” 

Wenham, Mass., July 10, 1878. H. ALLEY. 


“after selling a large number of your smokers we 
are gratified to know that they give general satisfac- 
tion. We keep all the prominent styles in stock, 
and whenever a visitor buys one he always selects 
the New — preference to any other.” 


Canajoharie, Y., July 17, 1878. J. H. NELLIs. 
Sent on receipt of price. 
ee EE ND MO MOONE sda i o's ibeesecevisen’s .. $175 
Rs - Fe ie ie ig Wie Beh et ehh’ eWwak 1 50 
By express 25 cents less. 
Send for circular of General Supplics to 
5-4 L. C. ROOT, Mohawk, N. Y. 





1878. TTALIAN QUEENS. 1878. 

Large, very handsome and prolific. Warranted 
$1.25: unwarranted $1.00; tested $2.00. No money 
required until purchaser receives his queens. Send 
for circular. Address H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


~ SET OUT GRAPE VINES. 


I will send free by mail the following vines at $3.00 
per dozen. 

Hartford Prolific, Rogers Number Two, Wilber, 
Croton, Massasoit, Maxatawney, Rulander, Goethe, 
Taylor, Catawba, Telegraph, Martha, 3 Year old 
Coneords. 2 Year old Concords, $2.00 per doz. 1 
Year old Concords, $1.59 per doz. 15 one of each kind 
for $5.00. J.G. WARNER, 

&-10d Clover Farm Vinyard, Butler, Mo. 











gg amen of Italian bees with natural stores 
for winter use, after October first, from six to 
eight dollars each. Send for Circular. 
O. H. TOWNSEND, 
8 Hubbarédston, lonia Co., Mich. 


Send Ten Cents for a fample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN <& SON, CHICAGO. 








ITALIAN BEES and FANCY POULTRY. 


For Italian Bees, full colonies or queens, also Fan- 
ey Poultry, including the leading varieties of Land 
and Water Fowls, Address JNO. R. LANDES, 

2-9 Albion, Ashland Co., Ohio. 


TRONG 2 frame nuclei with queen reared from 
a choice imported mother for $2.50. 
H!RAM ROOP, Carson City, 
i-3 Montcalm Co., Mich. 








i 
EUREKA. 
e 

We are pleased to announce that we are now pre. 
pared to supply Comb Foundation made from pure 
yellow beeswax, that has wire incorporated jin jt. 

his is manufactured by an entirely new process. 
and we are able to make 6 sq.ft. to the lb. of Foun. 
dation containing the wire. By any other process, 
it has not been possible to make over 3 to 4 sq. ft. 
per lb. when wire was added. The necessity for 
putting wire into brood foundation, is becoming 
daily more apparent. Capt. Hetherington, ¢. ¢. 
Van Deusen, L. C. Root, and other prominent apiar- 
ists could not be induced to use foundation with- 
out the wire addition. It positively prevents ajj 
sagging, and the combs handle so much stronger 
that the difference in cost is of no account in the 
long run. Without the wire, by this new metb- 
od we can make foundation for surplus comb honey 
that measures 10 sq. ft. to the Ib., and the base of 
cells are so thin that the weight is nearly all in the 
side walls. No “fishbone’’ will ever be found in box 
honey made on this foundation. 

We are able to supply this fdn. promptly, in any 
quantity, at following sizes and prices, viz: founda- 
tion containing wire-—shcets cut” 10x16, IOxi8, 
844x164 or 1154x12—less than 50 Ibs. 80e per |b., 
lbs. and over, 75¢c per lb. If wanted in different 
sizes from those mentioned, add 10c per Ib. to above 
prices. Sample sheets of either size, post paid, by 
mail 30e. 

The thin yellow fdn. for surplus comb honey in 
sheets 8x16% or 12x21 less than 50 lbs. 70¢ per |b. 0 
Ibs. and over, 5c per lb. The latter kind made from 
white wax, add 25c per lb. to price of yellow. Small 
samples of all three kinds by mail, lic. We have 
issued a small circular telling how to use it, and de- 
scribing it more fully. 

For ge of old style fdn. and Italian queens, see 
July No. GLEANINGS.. Shipping crates of all kinds 
made to order. The Hetherington crate a specialty, 
See mv circular for prices. 








Send P. O. money orders, payable to me, on New 
York City. 
J. H. NELLIS, 


stf Canajoharie, N. Y. 


QUEENS FOR SALE. 





Since queens have been entirely excluded from 
the mails, I shall be unable to purchase any farther, 
for the present, but will furnish you from my own 
apiary, as follows: 

Queens reared from imported muthers, as soon as 
they commence laying, each 21.00. These are to be 
taken just as they come, and no one is to be allowed 
to pick them over, under any circumstances. Test- 
ed queens of ordinary appearance, and ordinarily 
prolific, will be $2.00. If we select the largest, yel- 
lowest, most prolific, and that produce the finest 
bees, the price will be $3.00 

For such as are small, dark, or old, but that pro- 
duce nicely marked bees, the price will be $1.50. 
Hybrid queens when we have them, will be 50c. 

All of the above, we guarantee safe at your ¢x- 
press office, and that they are as represented, but 
can be responsible for them no farther. — 1 do not 
know what the express charges will be, but, from 
what experience I have had, I fear it will be 
grevious burden for us all. On this aecount, and 
because of the great number of losses that are being 
almost constantly incurred, especially by beginners, 
I would advise you to buy your queens in a nucleus. 
This does away with all trouble or risk of intro- 
ducing, and you can build them up into fair colonies 
if purchased any time during this month. To make 
the burden as easy as possible, I will furnish a neat- 
ly painted 2 frame nucleus full of brood and bees, 
for $2.50; a3 frame nucleus, $3.50. These prices are 
for nuclei, without queens, and vou can have any 
kind of a queen you wish, by adding the prices #3 
above given. A _ nucleus hive should stand 8 
journey of a month or more. 


2” Wherever there are offices of the U.S., Am.. 
Adams, or Union Be peves Co's, queens ean‘ be pre- 
paid for 10 cts. Send us that amount in addition to 
the regular price, and, if we can not prepay for the 
whole distance, we will do so as far as we can. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 
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THIRTY-SIX queens are on the way from Italy, and 


wtll be here in a very few days. 


you can have just as many as you want, and you can 


have them right straight. 


about as they average, $5; poorest looking, #4. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send GLEANINGS— 


With The American Bee Journal 


“ 


Ty 


($2 OO)..... $2 7 


The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine 2 Sao 20 
Both the above Bee Journals of America 4 00 
American Agriculturist (#1 60).......... 2 
Prairie Farmer ORs cawias «s 29 
Rural New Yorker 2 ee : r+) 


Scientific American 3 20) 
Fruit Recorder and Cottage yan TOE (1 00) ee rf3) 


(Above rates include all Postage.)} 





BROOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
patd, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 


sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the | Farm Imple cocaie and Machinery, Thomas. . 


ome to mention all the fanits, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 


vor me with their 
ed, and therefore, 


am going to try to prevent it by 


mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 


purchaser may know what he is getting. 


jowing list, books that I approve, [have marked with 
a*: those I expecially approve,**: : those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
tinea, $; foreign, 8. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


A BC of Bee Culture, Part First™*............. 2H 
Cook's TOW Mea vst dan wssassaceces pueses 1 

Te I I oe ok kes svn sat cciwars ss 1 00 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t.... 82 00 


Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping**t......... 


— 
z 


Be «keeper 8 Te xt TROT 2. DRUM 0 00 606006 75 
te gO 40 
A Manual of Bee-Keeping. by John Hunter*§.. 1 25 


Fen of the Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook**... oO 


Now, my friends, | 


In the fol- | 


| 


American Wheat Culturist, Todd............... 
Burn's Architectural Drawing Book........... 


| Broom Corn and Brooms...:. aper 50....cloth 


Finest looking, #6; just | Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 


Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ................... 
Burr's Vegetables of se Sere cue hae hairs a 
Canary Birds.. paper 50........ cloth 


| Cooked and ¢ Jooking Food vor Domestic....... 





' 


tronage, shall not be disappoint- | 


Animals, 20 
Cranberry Culture, White...................... 
Cotton Culture, Lyman... 
RMPERY CONN ii oii si inc cc inn cesakvants 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist................... 
Carpentry Made Easy, Bell..................... 
Cotton Planter’s hy mmo URNS occas ba asses 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets. .... 
Complete Works on Chemistry, Leibig..... wa Ae 
WORTIO'O PEON FRI oo oo ses Sins oot) die cayacixa 
Darwin's Variations of Animals and Plants... 

NE I din See eR weed xenkencel nee 
Earth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring... 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing. . 


Bes yg ke OS eS aa ern re 


Farming by Inches, Barnard................... 

Fish Cuiture, Garlick 

Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essay: 8 Practical. . 
wp ROE PE RES APIO, Pe eee 

URE; ith OME POOLE « « 50nc cccicas chu ceccsacsssns 

a a 8” ae oa eee 


Gardening Por Tne BOWED. ... os cwccsccececasees 
Gardening For Money, Barnard................ 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson. ........ ‘ 


| Gardening For Ladies, Loudon................. 


| Gregory On Cabbages h=- S Nee ole dicta dan tal os 
Gregory On Squashes. . sos wcccenanaveee 
Gregory On Onions....... Paper ..............65 


| Guenon On Milch Cows................cc.cc0.e. 


| Landscape Gardening, Downing.. 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekee pe r’s Friend. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle... 
Garden Vegetables, Burr Santa sia te api hees ean 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 
ELOOSIOE  BOROOMNARGT io ici nde scccccmosiage ove 

BROW CUO. 6c bv kins cxddwnats et ae ans vemuaee a 
CUE EW Fn ois icc ha ice ae Mh csc cekcene’s 
ow Fiants Grow, Gray... iss és occ tciecasces 
BOW TO PR GPE ies oa vicki da nck hse x's 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
How To Veo Tae Fass sk ces Rae ks 


Inseets Injurious to Vegetation. .. Plain, $4 00 

With Colored Plates, $6 50................ 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed...................- ‘ 


Johnson's How Crops Grow................... 
Jenny June’s Cook Book.. oi 

Klipparts Wheat Plant...... re 
Leavitt's Facts About Peat...... 


I SO a oc o's Sis oinaendcucescadesensat 


| My Farm of Edgewood.................00005. , 


| Peat aud Its Uses 


Money In The Garden, Quinn................ 99 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
Manual of Flax Culture and Manufacture..... 
Manual on The Culture of Small Fruits....... 
Be OE itis hsb atield cee kwegnd cs dactcuwes 
My Ten Rod Farm, Bammer. ....i. 6c. scccaiese, 
My Vineyard at LAKGVICOW.........ccci--ccceeis 
New Cook Book, Mire, BeGiO ss oc. ooo 6 cscs Secces 


| Practical Butter Book, RO SER eae REDO 


| Peach Culture, 


Pear Culture, Fields....... 
Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder's Guide... 
PERL iene sv esus «cc us deeb ess 
Pear Culture For Profit. Quinn................. 


| Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)...... paper...... 


Painter, Guilder and Varnisher................ 
PORNOSTAR ids cocntivcesdacdscavee 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright.............. 


| Practical Trout Culture... ... 6... 2c. secs ssccess 


EE PRU Ce iia cose cus dcse’ Cow ag hes be 
TERIOC OMNI RIN (6 oo oo oe oe Fk ve agin sce 
Sorghum and Its Products. ..................... 


| School and Field Book of Botany, Gray........ 


TIEIOLRO TR ies os odin 0 655 1 Sa BAe Raawee'aa ss 20 
How I made $350 a Year with my Beest8....... 2 
Art OF SAWTINS bois c5i0 wie 60s a6 cea cicede ss cs'csas 75 
Fulles’s Grape Culturist®*.... 2.2.0.5... ..ee eee. 1 50 | 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
Ton A TI sic wos wasn cdddiecocesdiscsec’ ae 
Five ACre6 Gee BRO noo ic cc cecccdcecccseccwass 1 50 
"TE 2ti) TRUITT IIL axing os 5.da sp sciuaeecoivesa'ad 1 50 
An Eg@ Farm, Stoddard. . 5.5 cece csceccee 50 
Rook on Birds, Holdem? 554i. . 6... ccessee os 2 
W isachevey SENN oe oh iva eiidv cn caw sncct ais 1 50 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*............-... 2 
How to Use The Microseope...........-.....-.- vis) 
Mi: iy and Profit in my Garden*................. 150 
“Our Digestion,” By Dio Lewis**.............. 200, 
Pen heed ST oa ia Po dicts ees ve wesuntevesnee's 20 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**........... ..... 50 
Praction] ReGen oii cc davsess acsencas 130 
Gardlomianet Gane Wr aia s nays castes osc ccenls suet 1 50 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*................ ; 20 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*®........... aig hina 1 50 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fullet®.................. 150 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar§.......... 1 50 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring....... 1 50 
What | know of Farming, Horace Greely..... 150 
\njurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**........... 10 
How to Make Candy** PEG AAE hc wa teda eee veda see's Be) 
Fret Sawing for Plensure and Profit*#......... nO 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Disecourses**.... . 75 
Moody and Sankey’ 8 Gospe 1 Hymns, words only 06 
* words and music. paper 30 
“if “ boards BS) 
Mi ons Dichiiediaeainie Pledges, per 100 cards. . HI 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 


ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 


Strawberry Garden Barnard A Story.......... 


Bo Beg EC a en eee rpe Ente 


POD eet RA ain a5 5d va os cae wea areckaes 


se ORNS A NN as sinc pian ies aqme’ 


American Angier, Norris....................06- & 50 
American Bird Fanvier.............. Het Rote RE ALES 30 
Apple ‘Crbtrrtie ri 6 ee ce eee fea ak 150 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 375 
American Pomology, Warder ...............++- 3.00 
‘Simple Flower Garden, Barnard........... 58 | 
‘American Weeds and Useful Plan ts. SPEED Per 1 “3 


Sorgho, or The Northern Sugar Plant, Hedges. 
The Farmer's Receipt Book...... ............. 
Ue EE De sik i a's 5. odes cK aniese bua sdevedar 
TIGR UIOT © DEMIUION « oan i.c.s Skies cc cnecdccaectes 
Youman’s Household Science........ .......- z 
SET CRE TOO ES oa ois sc oso ee ies Gow i dienes 
VYOuntt Cab BOP aia ies ki ee. ii Midi’ yew 


DS et et BS et 
= 


CN x gee Onan ae ee ee 
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“fussing” 


is made of fine steel, nicely finis 
edged blade 
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OUR new press is finished, but we shall not be able | 
to use it, until we get into our new factory. ' 





T understand that lib. sections of new honey are | 
sold here by some one from Butler Co. at 14c. per lb. | 
Dayton, Ohio, July 24th, 1878. J. H. PIERCE. 


— 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Advertisements will be received at the rate of 30 | 
eents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, cash | 
in advance; and we require that every advertiser | 
satisfies us of’ responsibility and intention to do all | 
he agrees, and that his goods are really worth | 


the price asked for them. j 
' 


f 

















THE NEW HONEY KNIFE. 


Send for Circular. | 
BINGHAM & HETHRINGTON, | 
8d Abronia, Allegan Co., Mich. 


FRIENDS tif you are in any way interested in | 


BEES OR HONEY, 


THE A BC OF BEE CULTURE, . 


Part First, will tell you all about the latest tm- , 
provements in securing and Marketing Honey, | 
the new 1 bh. Section Honey Boxes. mak- | 
ing Artificial Heney Jom>., Candy for, 
ee Hunting, Artificial Swarming, | 
Bee Moth. Xc., &c. 
Part Second, tells All about Hive Making, | 
Diseases of Bees, Drones, How to Make an | 
Extractor, Extracted Honey, Feeding and | 
Feeders, Foul Brood, etc, etc. Both parts are 
fully illustrated with engravings, some of them quite | 
age . Nothing Patented. Either one will be mailed | 
or e } 
The two parts bound in one mailed for 40c. 

dozen, $4.00. Per 100, by express, $25.00. 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





Per | 


NUCLEUS STOCKS. 


Strong four frame nuclet in full sized hives, all the 
frames, quilt of duck, &c., and queen reared from 
an imported mother, for #5,00. Also, strong one | 
frame nucleus with $1.00 queen, for $2.00. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Address, HIRAM ROOP, 


a8 is Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 





Send for price list of Italian Queens, 4 frame nu- 
clei and full colonies. Queens reared from im- 
ported mother, and safe arrival guaranteed. 


T-Sd H. H. BROWN, Lightstreet, Col. Co., Pa. 


any siza desired. for 25¢ per Ib. in 
| more. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


PURE BEESWAX. 
A Wb. of wax will make about 150 starters sueh as we 


' use in our section boxes, or about 6 sheets for the L. 


frames, Or about 4 sheets 12 by 18. 
Packed in neat wooden boxes—paper between every 


two sheets. per lb. per peke. 
1 Th. 1X%x3% or 8x16% by mail........ 80c 80 
3° 12x18 or 8x16, by mail......... 80c R 40 
ecg “by freight or exp. 58c 17 

5 -“ - Ld vs “- oe ae ibe 2 75 
»* ” - 2h - “ .. 55c 5 5) 
a * ~ » es mes “ .. 58c 13 2% 
50 * ny “is v * .. Re 26 00 
100 -“ “« “ iid . oe ates 5Oc 50 00 
500 “ “ “ “ oe wie 48 240 C1) 
1000 oe - oo “ oF “ leis 45ec 450 OO 


White wax, 25c per Ib. extra, if wanted, but we consider 
~ yellow in every respect preferable, even for comb 

ney. 

The fdn. is kept in. stock, in sheets 12x18 inches, and 
8x16% inches [exact size needed for L. brood frames] 
1% by 3% (size we use for our sections) packed in box- 
es of 1, 3, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 lbs. each, and shipped only 
in these boxes at the above prices. 

There are 5 cells to the inch, and one pound of wax 
makes from 4 to 9 square feet of surface. The thinnest 
will be used by the , but is not made into comb as 
quickly as the heavier, which hasa greater depth of cell. 
A box contains different thieknesses; we can not well 
make it all of one thickness. 

if 60 Ibs. are wanted, send money for a 10 1b. box and a 
50 lb. box, &c. The difference in price is only enough to 
cover the difference in cost of boxing, packing, &e.; five 10 
Ih. boxes, and packing, handling and nailing up five box- 


es, cost much more than one 50 Ib. box, packing, 
handling and nailing up one box. 
As these packages are all put up and kept in stock, 


there can be no variation, unless at an additional price. 

Now, my friends, if you want all sorts of quantities, or 
want it cut all sorts of sizes, 1 will accommodate you with 
all the plex.ure in the world, for TEN CTS. PER LB. EXTRA. 

Wax wil] be worked up to order, and cut into sheets of 
uantities of 100 Ibs. or 
For smaller lots, you will have to sell us your 
wax, and buy fdn. at above prices. 

We will pay 30c per lv. cash for bright yellow wax, or 
sell it for 35c. : : 

At above prices we can pay no express or freight 
charges either way. 


COMB FOUNDATION MACHINES. 





Machines for making sheets 1 foot wide - $100 00 
Expressly for L. frame, 9 inches wide - 50 00 
For making 5 inches wide for section boxes- 35 00 


~) Double Boiler for above machines, - $3.00, 3.50 and 4.(0 


Dipping plates per pair, $1.00, 1.50 and 2.00 

The above prices are for cells 4% or 5 to the inch. 

If drone size is wanted, add $10, $5 and $8 respectively 

to above-prices. The machines are all ready for use, 
and full instructions will be sent to each purchaser. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


